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BIBLICAL history and revelation center in Jesus Christ. He is 
the dividing line between two epochs. God’s word in its succes- 
sive proclamations to men may be likened to the coming of the 
morning. The glimmer on the eastern horizon is one thing. 
The earth bathed in the light of the noon-day is another thing. 
What is the difference ? The sun has risen. We shall never 
get beyond the distinction between Old and New Testaments, 
though we may at the same time trace out in their fullness the 
threads which bind both into one Bible. 


THESE two dispensations have, indeed, a wonderful unity. 
They come from the same source. The first word of inspiration 
and revelation, whether old or new, is God. It was He who 
spoke unto the fathers ; whose message Abraham obeyed; with 
whom Moses communed; whose warnings and blessings the proph- 
ets faithfully delivered—down to the hour when Malachi closed 
the prophetic roll. It was the Same, who, opening anew the 
page of divine self-communication, wrote Himself down for man- 
kind in the person of His Son. 

These covenants have also a unity of purpose. The one does 
not overthrow what the other has built up. God, who speaks in 
both, speaks to the same purport and with the same object—the 
revelation of Himself, and the salvation of the race. The 
methods are varied : warning, promise, law, parable, poem, type, 
ritual, harsh and cruel barbarity, loving and gentle self-sacrifice 
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—yet, running through all, is the ultimate object of grace. The 
light is dim in the Temple compared with the brightness of the 
Risen One, but it is the same light and both in their degree 
illumine the way to heaven and reveal Him whose throne is there. 


THESE two Testaments are related also as preparation and ful- 
filment. This relation explains the apparent incongruities. The 
older was essentially preparatory. There was an educational 
process going on in Israel. The “iron atoms” of law must 
strengthen their moral sense ; barbarous ordinances clinch obe- 
dience till it is instinctive. Then richer and sweeter processes 
and measures can follow. The former is indispensable to the 
latter. Jesus Christ cannot do without the prophets. They 
work toward him. Most men of power make their mark on com- 
ing generations alone. He dominated the thought of men who 
lived before Him, and when He came to earth He was found pre- 
existing in the prophets. While they perceived Him but dimly 
and partially under various aspects and in various offices, He 
gathered up all conceptions and disclosed in Himself something 
greater than the greatness they had seen, a humility to which 
their hero had not descended, a majesty to which he had not 
risen, a grace, a mercy, a love, the fullness of which their antici- 
pation had not attempted to compass. In this fact lies the chief 
unity of the Old and New Testaments. 


Tue student must not forget that while these two are one, 
the one is yet two. There are marked and permanent differences 
between them. Thus the fragmentary character of the one 
stands out against the umity of the other. In the one God stands 
behind a veil which is lifted inch by inch. The names of God 
are instructive in this connection. Now it is ‘I am,” now it is 
“Lord of Hosts,” again it is ‘“‘ Elohim,” or the “ Almighty,” or 
the “Holy One.” There, light comes by an angel; here, by a 
vision. The burning bush for Moses and the temple ritual for 
Solomon and the people reveal God. ‘Divers portions,” “ divers 
manners,” are the phrases used by the clear-sighted student of 
the old covenant to describe the fragments which made it up. 
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But when Christ came, all that was before in part was done 
away. It was as though the one beam of light which shone from 
God had in the ancient days been divided by the prismatic media 
of the many-sided minds and things, through which it passed, into 
diverse and single separate rays, one color falling upon one man 
and time, another on another, but in the manifestation of Jesus 
these had all been caught again, reunited into the one beam of 
purest whiteness, and concentrated into one burning and shining 
light for men forever. Henceforth they need not repair to holy 
places or use a multitude of agencies to gather the will of God, 
for in Jesus is the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and in Him is 
the old in all its multitudinous types and shadows fulfilled,— He 
is the holy of holies, in Him is the mercy seat; He is the oracle 
of God given once for all to men. About Him and in Him are 
marshalled—as an army under its leader, or a tree with its branches 
and fruit—the divers portions and divers manners of the Old 
Dispensation, each falling into its due and appointed place as the 
planets circle about the central sun. 


OnE may also contrast not merely the unity with the diver- 
sity, but the character and relations of the means through whom 
the word came. The prophets, for example, were men with the 
motives and desires of common humanity, imperfect men “of 
like passions with ourselves,” often sinful, often punished for 
their own sins; sometimes deserters of God, as Jonah, when he 
fled in a ship of Tarshish from before the face of the Lord ; some- 
times complaining and vexed with His will or dissatisfied with 
His message, as Elijah, when he lay down under the juniper tree 
and wished that he might die. Their minds were humanly weak, 
and the word, passing through this sinful medium, was neither 
apprehended in its clearness nor spoken in its purity, as the face 
of a man is distorted in an imperfect mirror. They knew not 
often the meaning of those things given them of God to speak. 

But He in whom the word of the Lord came in these latter 
days was a son—the God-man, human and yet divine, whose 
mind apprehended the truth with perfect distinctness, whose soul 
was a mirror of crystal clearness without taint or defilement, and 
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whose words gave back with perfect exactness, so far as human 
language will allow, the very thought of His Father. 

In close relation to this lies yet another distinction between 
new and old in the fact that the one revelation was made through 
the word which the prophets spake, or the zmage symbolizing the 
reality, while the other was the ‘otal personality of the Son. No 
one in studying the prophets is called to observe them in them- 
selves as the revealers of the truth. They, as we have said, were 
imperfect and erring men. Raised above the mass of humanity 
not in themselves, but by the word which they spoke, not of 
themselves, but by the inspiration of the Almighty ; in their per- 
sonal characters they partook of the faults and weaknesses of 
common humanity. Men had to look beyond them to their 
word, their message, their burden. They had to make real the 
ideal pictures which the teachers drew. 

But the revelation of Jesus was the revelation of God directly. 
He is the image of the invisible God. ‘He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father,” are His words. It is the difference between 
reading a description in a book and looking with the eye upon 
the very scene. They cried: ‘Thus saith the Lord ;”— He said: 
“I that speak unto you am He.” They looked forward to one 
who should come, who should be the perfect man, the sinless 
sufferer, the atonement, the Saviour. He said: “I am He that 
should come.” ‘Ye search the Scriptures and these are they 
that testify of Me.” In Him, the Son, as the personal friend of 
sinners, as the meek sufferer, as the risen and ascending one, is the 
fullness of Deity made real and visible to our minds. Words 
reveal and yet obscure thought. Human speech is imperfect. 
Men mistook the meaning and purport of the prophet’s words. 
But looking on the very likeness of Deity, not in word alone but 
in act, they could never mistake again his character and his 
designs for men. 


TueE final and fundamental difference between the two dispen- 
sations is that the one ts transitory, passing, while the other, the 
New, is permanent, eternal. The Old was preparatory. Prophets 
spake of that which was to come. The temple service was pro- 
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phetic through type and symbol of the future. The men of 
ancient time praised the mercy and goodness of the Lord. It 
was from everlasting to everlasting and His righteousness unto 
children’s children. The fathers understood and believed and 
hoped. They trusted in the words of love and grace spoken by 
God through his prophets. But there is something higher than 
words of grace. ‘It is the nature of true love to reveal itself by 
deeds as well as words.” Grace revealed in words is a fore- 
gleam of grace revealed in deeds. Gracious possibilities are 
made realities when we see God in self-sacrifice. The human 
mind can never conceive anything higher. ‘Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friend.” 
And when that man is ‘God manifest in the flesh,” the revelation 
of grace culminates. Thus the Old, which was the shadow of 
things to come, was fulfilled and became ready to vanish away. 
The veil of the temple was rent, and the holy shrine itself and 
the holy city Jerusalem went down in the flames of the Roman 
conquest. But out of that conflagration the Christ emerged 
without singe or smell of fire upon his garments,—the ultimate 
verity of God, in whom all men shall see, and know, and love 
the Father. 
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THE LONG-LIVED ANTEDILUVIANS. GENESIS V." 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


Some points of a general character concerning chapter 5.—The biblical 
material in detail_—The resemblance between the two lines —The long lives of 
the antediluvians.—The material outside of the Bible-—The results of the 
study.—Our estimate of the ‘material from the literary, the historical, the 
religious points of view.—The purpose of the writer. 

The chapter which furnishes us material for our study is one 
concerning the purpose of which many have been in doubt; it is 
the genealogical table of Adam’s descendants through Seth. In 
connection with it there are many traditions which have been 
handed down by other nations. 

I. Some of the general points which present themselves for 
consideration are the following : 

1) The artificial form of the chapter, which a single reading 
clearly shows. Nothing, from a literary point of view, could 
seem more unnatural than the care taken to reproduce the mate- 
rial word for word in paragraph after paragraph, the only changes 
being the name of the patriarch and the number of years before 
and after the birth of his first son. 

2) The language of the chapter. If we exclude the numerals 
and the stereotyped formulas, we find that the vocabulary of the 
chapter, long as it is, does not exceed fifty words. 

3) The style. The systematic arrangement is seen in the 
introductory formula, ‘‘ These are the generations,” etc.; in the 
structure of the table, each paragraph of which closes with the 

*Some of the literature bearing upon this subject is as follows: Dods, Genesis ; 
Kalisch, Genesis; Dillmann, Die Genesis; Delitesch (Franz), Genesis; Lange, Com- 
mentary on Genesis; Zhe Pulpit Commentary, Genesis; Lenormant, Beginnings of 
History, chapters 5, 6; Schrader, The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament ; 
Harper and Green, The Pentateuchal Question, Genesis i-xii, Hebraica, Vol. V; 
Ewald, History of Israel, Vol. 1; Budde, Die Biblische Urgeschichte ; Gei#ie, Hours 
with the Bible, Vol. 1, chapter 12; Goldsiher, Mythology among the Hebrews; Smith, 
Bible Dict., articles on the various names in the chapter. 
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monotonous phrase, “and he died ;”’ in the ten- linked genealogy 
branching from Noah, when he is five hundred years old, into 
three branches. The chronological and statistical character of 
the chapter need not be dwelt upon. When we note the extreme 
minuteness of the chapter and contrast it with the fabulous and 
grotesque mythology of other nations, we appreciate the precise- 
ness of the style. It may be pronounced rigid and stereotyped, 
since there is to be found no digression from a single type. The 
chapter is really a column of names and: dates; there is no life 
or color in it. Its fondness for set phrases is marked, and there 
is entire absence of historical perspective. That it is verbose 
and repetitious follows from what has already been said. 

4) Attention has already been called to the pecuhiar features 
of 5: 29. This verse is distinguished from all that precedes or 
follows it. The style is so different, the language and the 
thought itself is in such contrast with the remainder of the chap- 
ter, that the verse would seem to have been transferred from the 
prophetic narrative to the priestly table. 

5) The resemblances between chapters g and 5. These have 
been pointed out in the former article? When we consider the 
number of names given,’in one, ten, in the other, seven; the 
triple division which closes each list; the remarkable similarities 
in form ; the different characters assigned to the Lamechs and 
the Enochs of the two lines, we find much. that is-plausible in 
Lenormant’s view, that ‘‘ both genealogies are ideally constructed 
in order to establish an exact and consistent parallelism between 
the two lines of descent, from the criminal and accursed ‘son and 
from a just and blessed son, by marking the contrast between 
malediction and election in the contrast in signification of each 
line, which resemble each other so much in sound.” 

Il. The Biblical Material may be considered under the follow- 
ing heads: 

1) The statement made concerning each patriarch. This may 
be summarized in the formula: A lived — years and begat 
B; and A lived after he begat B,— years, and begat sons 

*See The Biblical World, April, p. 266. - 

*See The Biblical World, April. 
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and daughters; and all the days of A were — years; and he 
died. It will be seen that the writer has given us (a) the num- 
ber of years before the birth of the first son, (6) the number of 
years after the birth of the first son, (c) the fact that other chil- 
dren were begotten, (@) the total number of years of life, and 
(e) a statement of the death. 

2) Special information concerning Enoch (5:24). He is the 
seventh descendant from Adam; the number is not without its 
significance. He walks with God in contrast with those about 
him. In him, man approaches God most closely. His contem- 
poraries were depraved. ‘He was not, for God took him.” 
Nothing is said of sickness or burial. Was this death or trans- 
lation? The world has understood the latter. Was the early 
removal a punishment? Was it a misfortune? Tradition has 
always understood it as something unusual, indeed, miraculous. 
One can hardly understand the “taking away” of Enoch aside 
from a belief in a future life. With this story we may compare 
that of Elijah, 2 Kings 2:9 and the reference in the Epistle to 
Hebrews 11:5; we recall also that Hercules, Ganymede, and 
Romulus are said to have been translated ; that the Babylonian 
Hasisadra, the Noah of the deluge, was also translated. It was 
believed in Central America that the four progenitors of man- 
kind were suddenly raised to heaven. Is it true that “similar 
events in heathen myths are kindred images of heavenly aspira- 
tion?” Everyone is familiar with the late legends regarding 
Enoch, and with the ascription to him of the invention of writing 
and of Babylonian astrology. Is there not meaning to be found 
in the number of his years, three hundred and sixty-five? ‘This 
wondrous issue of Enoch’s life, filling in the middle of the time 
between Adam and the flood, was a preaching of repentance, and 
for the faithful, an object for the eye of hope to rest upon; it 
was, in the midst of the reign of death, a finger-post pointing 
backwards to show that an ascending development of man was 
possible even without death, and forwards, to show that the 
aspiration after redemption from the dominion of death and 
Hades would not remain unsatisfied.” * 

Delitzsch, loc. 
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3) The interruption in the case of Lamech (5:29). The utterance 
ascribed here to Lamech, when Lamech’s son Noah is born, is in 
striking contrast with the insolent defiance of Lamech the Gainite. 
In a pun based upon a similarity of sound in the Hebrew between 
the name of Noah and the word meaning “comfort” or ‘‘conso- 
lation,” he says: ‘This same shall comfort us for our work and 
for the toil of our hands, because of the ground which the Lord 
hath cursed.” Noah is thus made to embody a prediction of 
relief and deliverance. To what is reference made? Is this 
relief to be found (a) in the permission given to eat flesh, so that’ 
‘(man is no more entirely dependent upon the uncertainty of the 
skies, finding in the use of flesh rest from the uninterrupted 
fatigues of agriculture, a consolation for the curse which has 
been pronounced?” or (6) in ‘the vine which makes glad the 
hearts of men and gods, and which, thtough Noah, will bring 
joy and relief to the sin- cursed world ?’’? or (c) in the new era 
which Noah introduces, an era, the great feature of which is 
the promise, with its emblem the rainbow, the era of the new 
covenant made by God with man, “a pledge of the future 
total abolition of the curse, the future soul supremacy of 
love ?” 

4) Several explanations have been offered of the resemblan- 
ces introduced in the names of the two lines. According to 
some, the people of the two lines were acquainted with each 
other, and since names were not yet common, nothing could 
have been more natural than for them to borrow one from the 
other. According to others, the two lists originally had the 
same object, to exhibit the first beginnings of the human race, 
one deriving the race from Cain, the other, from an ancestor, 
Abel ; the addition of Adam was later. According to others, the 
similarity in the two lists is the result of an effort to make the 
parallelism of the two lines clear. As has been indicated, we 
have, according to Lenormant, an ideal representation of the 
character of each line, the one good, the other bad, the names 
being differentiated in order to convey these ideas. 

5) One of the serious difficulties which presents itself to 

Kalisch. Budde. 
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many minds is the question of the long lives of the antediluvians. 
Here belong certain important considerations : 

(1) The evident meaning of the writer. He says that the patri- 
archs lived hundreds of years. From all that can be gathered 
from the text, the writer evidently believed this. The people 
who heard him and men living in all periods of the world’s his- 
tory have accepted the statement. 

(2) The variations of the ancient versions.. The following table 
exhibits the number of years according to the Hebrew, Samari- 
tan, and Septuagint, and according to Josephus. A glance at 
this table will show that the variations are many and interesting. 


2262 


According to the Hebrew, the number of years from Adam 
to the deluge was 1656; according to the Septuagint, 2262 ; 
according to the Samaritan, 1307. If we study the history of 
interpretation, we find that each of these numberings has had its 
staunch supporters. The Hebrew was accepted by Jerome, 
Augustine, Buxtorf, Michaelis ; the Septuagint, by the Hellenis- 
tic Jews and the early church ; in more recent times, by George 
Rawlinson ; the Samaritan has been less widely accepted, though 
in recent times one or two scholars have favored it. * 

Many explanations have been offered of the variations them- 
selves. The following are a few of the suggestions that have 
been made: (a) They are due to accidental errors in reading 
and writing ; (4) the smaller number of the Samaritan is due 
to an effort to decrease the length of life; (¢) the changes in 


* Bertheau; Budde. 


| 
HEBREW. SAMARITAN. SEPruaGint. 
Ageat Age Ageat Age Ageat Age Ageat Age 
: son's at son's at son's at son's at 
birth. death. birth, death. birth, death. birth, death. 
930 130 930 230 930 230 930 
gi2 105 gi2 205 gi2 205 
a rr. 905 90 905 190 905 190 905 
gI0 70 910 170 g10 170 
MAHALALEEL .......... 65 895 65 895 165 895 165 895 : 
962 62 847 162 962 162 962 
365 65 365 165 365 165 365 
METHUSELAH.... ......187 969 67 720 187 969 187 969 
ars, 777 53 653 188 753 182 777 
950 500 950 500 950 500 950 
100 100 100 
DELUGE......1656 1307 | 2256 
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the Septuagint are due to an effort to synchronize biblical and 
Egyptian chronology ; (d@) the 1656 lunar years of the Hebrew 
would be 1600 solar years, making ten generations of one hun- 
dred and sixty years each, the duration of life in the first period, 
that in the second period being one hundred and twenty years ; 
(e) the Samaritan was the original and the number 1307 was 
changed to 1656 by the Hebrews in order to make Methuselah | 
the only survivor at the time of the deluge. If the Samaritan 
version is accepted, Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech must have | 
been living at the time ofthe deluge. If so, what was their fate? 
_ Such explanations partake largely of the element of conject- 
ure. A careful comparison of the three shows that the Hebrew 
list is to be regarded as authoritative. Moreover, in the Hebrew 
calculation there may be seen a plan. Accepting the summary 
of 1656, it will be found that from the beginning of the world 
to the Exodus covers 2666 years. This is equivalent to two 
thirds of four thousand, the number of years according to a com- 
mon tradition from the creation of the world until the coming 
of the Messiah. This number of years is obtained by counting 
one hundred generations of forty years each. In other words, 
the numbers are based upon “arithmetical reflection,” and the 
representation is an ideal one. 

6) One must consider also the possibility or impossibility of 
this longevity. The ancients believed in the long lives of the 
first generations. Josephus suggests that man had been lately 
created and was consequently more vigorous; that food was 
more appropriate ; that men in those days were more virtuous, 
and so were granted longer lives ; that the long life was given 
also that man might make astronomical and geometrical discov- 
eries, the completion of the great year requiring six hundred 
years. The writer, according to Kalisch, represents that man 
was intended for an immortal existence, but sin introduced 
disease and his strength was gradually cut down until it reached 
its present limits. Each generation inherited less of the primi- 
tive vigor. The reduction was gradual, as is seen in the nine 
hundred and fifty years of Methuselah, the one hundred and 
seventy -five of Abraham, the one hundred and forty-seven of 
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Jacob, the one hundred and twenty of Moses, the one hundred and 
ten of Joshua, and the seventy of the Psalmist. Various consid- 
erations have been offered to explain the longevity ; the climate 
was different, the life more simple and even, the paradisal state 
was still at work, the food was better, men were more pious. 
But these attempts at natural explanations have long since ceased 
to satisfy, and it has been found most easy to understand that 
the longevity was a distinct act of grace furnished," (a) ‘to show 
divine clemency in suspending the penalty of sin, (4) as a sym- 
bol of immortality which had been recovered for men by the 
promise of the woman’s seed, (c) as a medium of transmission 
of the faithful for the benefit of the church and the world.” 

We are told that one person in one hundred thousand reaches 
the age of one hundred, one person in five hundred reaches the 
age of ninety ; that in the mountains of South Dagestan it is not 
unusual for men to live to the age of one hundred and fifty, and 
in the Arabian deserts men sometimes live to the age of two hun- 
dred. According to physiologists, the present body cannot live 
more than two hundred years. . 

Manifestly one of three positions must be taken: the long 
lives are due to miraculous influence, or the original numbers 
have been exaggerated, or there must be found some way to 
evade the apparent meaning of the language. 

7) Various theories of explanation. It has been suggested (a) 
that the names given us in this chapter do not represent individ- 
uals, but races or epochs, and that the meaning of each name 
presents the chief characteristic of the race or epoch; (6) that we 
have in the list only an abstract of the genealogy, one name per- 
haps in four or five, a method for which parallels are found in the 
genealogical statements of Matthew and Luke; (c) that the word 
‘“‘year” everywhere means “month” and consequently that a 
life of nine hundred and sixty years is to be reduced to eighty ; 
(d) that the whole representation is mythical. 

It would be easy to show the weakness of each of these 
explanations. In Genesis 10, the writer undoubtedly speaks of 
nations and cities rather than of individuals, but there is no trace 

* The Pulpit Commentary, in loc. 
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of such a usage inthis chapter. If language means anything, the 
writer wished to convey the idea that these were the names of 
men. If the list is only an abstract, it would be necessary to 
suppose that it originally contained eighty to one hundred names, 
instead of ten, but such a supposition is impossible in view of 
the specific character of the language used concerning the age of 
the father at the birth of his son. The reduction of years to 
months would furnish a natural explanation of much of the mate- 
rial; but upon the basis of this calculation Enoch would have 
been only five years old at the time of the birth of his first son. 
To assume that this is mythical is a gratuitous begging of the 
whole question. Some other explanation must be found. 

III. We may briefly consider the material outside of the Bible 
which bears upon this subject. 

1) According to Persian tradition, Gayomeratan, the typical 
man, is followed by nine heroes, mythical or semi-historical. 
Later tradition calls ten Peshdadian kings the first terrestrial mon- 
archs, or men of the ancient law. 

2) In the Hindoo tradition we find ten great saints, the off- 
spring of Menu, ten personifications of Vishnu, while Brahma 
‘with nine others makes the ten fathers. 

3) Among the Chinese the first historical king Hoangti is the 
last of ten emperors who have something of the divine nature. 

4) Among the Germans and Scandinavians there were ten 
ancestors of Odin. 

5) Among the Arabs, ten mythical kings of Ad, the original 
people of the country. 

6) A historical papyrus of Turin, in its list of Egyptian 
dynasties, refers to ten kings who governed men at the beginning 
of things. 

7) Very interesting is the tradition of seven instead of ten. 
Here may be noted the Cainite list, in which the names from 
Adam to Lamech, the father of the three, contains seven names. 
If in the Persian list the enumeration is begun with Yema, the 
first man, the number is seven? While the Turin papyrus of the 
Egyptian makes ten, the more generally received number in 
Thebes and Memphis was seven. The Chaldeans record six suc- 
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cessive divine revelations before the flood, and these with the 
flood make seven. In many cases the Hindoos substitute seven 
for ten, as in the seven great saints, the seven primordial fathers. 

8) Among the Assyrians and Babylonians we have the names 
of ten antediluvian kings given by Berosus. 

9) An Armenian tradition handed down by Abydenus tells 
of ten ancestral heroes. 

10) It was a common belief that the earliest men lived to a 
great old age. The references to this belief in the records of 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Chaldea, and the most ancient Greeks are 
numerous. 

IV. What now, are the results of the study and of the com- 
parison of the material? These may be summed up as follows: 

1) The biblical material and the outside material in form are 
of common origin. 

2) That origin is difficult to determine. The number ten 
without question represents that which is complete. In the mind 
of the writer the period is a complete period in the history of the 
world. 

3) The difference between biblical and the outside material 
are the same as those noticed in the preceding stories. 

4) In estimating the material we may conclude 

(1) From the literary point of view much cannot be said of 
chapter five. It is a table, not a story ; a collection of statistics, 
not a picture. It lays claim to nothing more; it is nothing more. 

(2) It is not historical in the proper sense of that word. The 
names are ideal names gathered from the stories known to all 
the world. The number of names, ten, is ideal. The number of 
years each patriarch lived is not known, there being three dis- 
tinct accounts. Selecting that account which seems most orig- 
inal, we find that the total number of years is a portion of the 
ideal collection which makes one hundred generations of forty 
years each, four thousand, two-thirds of which have passed at 
the time of the exodus, one-third of which will elapse before the 
coming of the Messiah. 

(3) Unless we allegorize or spiritualize the numbers, the 
chapter does not contain much that is religious. It is a priest, a- 
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careful, calculating, minute, precise priest, who has prepared the 
table. By itself the narrative teaches little; but for the two 
interesting variations concerning Enoch and Lamech, from the 
ordinary style of the chapter, we should have little or nothing of 
religious value. We may compare the first ten chapters of 
Chronicles. Kalisch has thus described it: ‘The chronological 
list contained in our chapter specifies the generation between 
Adam and Noah; between the first and second father of the 
human families ; between the unconscious innocence of infancy, 
and the self-acquired intellectual righteousness of manhood ; 
between the creation of the earth and its all but total destruc- 
tion; between the divine love which called man into existence, 
and the divine justice which, with grief and reluctance, was 
compelled to annihilate him.” 

(4) The connection with what precedes and follows is close. 
Chapter five continues from chapter 2:3. The thought is a con- 
tinuation of the first story of creation. The language and the 
style are the same as those found in that story. We find here 
the same word for God, ‘“‘ Elohim,” and the same characteristic 
expressions. It is followed by the story of the deluge in the 
time of Noah, whose familiar history is taken up later. 

(5) What now is the purpose of the writer in presenting this 
table ? It was intended to bridge the chasm between the crea- 
tion account and the deluge; the creation account containing 
a covenant with Adam and culminating in the institution of the 
sabbath, and the deluge account culminating in the covenant 
with Noah, and the giving of flesh to eat. It is an outline; a 
sketch of the history of this great cycle. The cycle is itself a 
complete and perfect one, and so the number of generations is 
a complete one. Ten means completion. The purpose of the 
writer is accomplished. 


A FREE TRANSLATION OF THE SERMON ON THE 
MOUNT. 


By The Rev. E. P. Burtt, 
Groton, Mass. 


Desirability of a translation of this great Sermon into modern phraseology 
—The Sermon characterized—The Sermon analyzed—The Sermon free 
translated, 

The following may be considered by some as more than a 
free translation. It is precisely this: an attempt to present the 
essential meaning of the Sermon on the Mount in such a way as to 
give it more of the vividness and impressiveness which it had for 
its first hearers,—qualities now lost in a measure by the familiarity 
of its terms. Such an attempt will permit much freedom in 
amplification, condensation and change of construction. Under- 
lying and connecting thoughts will sometimes be supplied, and 
less usual terms occasionally displace those more accurate. As 
in painting, minuteness in detail depends on the distance of 
observation, so here the general impression sought may really be 
made most accurate by a somewhat free use of a vivid, popular 
phraseology. At all events, if it stimulate others to a renewed 
study of the text itself, and thus lead to deeper appreciation and 
more spiritual response, it will have conferred its chief benefit. 

This great address of our Lord is predominantly spiritual 
rather than ethical. If we regard it simply as a series of moral 
precepts, we may classify these precepts, to be sure, in a more or 
less orderly way, but the unity will be at best superficial, if not 
in many cases artificial. Surface rocks and ledges, widely separ- 
ated, often prove to be united underground ; so these precepts, 
many of them apparently unrelated, find their unity in an under- 
lying spiritual idea. If Jesus had used a text for this sermon, I 
could almost fancy him choosing those penetrative, spiritual 
words spoken on another occasion: ‘The kingdom of God is 
within you.” 
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The purpose of this article will be best subserved by analyz- 
ing the discourse and throwing it into modern form. The 
analysis is first presented in full and then repeated with the 
translation. 

Theme: CHRISTIANITY, A SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 


INTRODUCTION : Its subjects congratulated, Matt. 5 : 3-16. 
1. Their qualities and privileges ideally expressed, 5 : 3-12. 
2. Scope and aim of their work indicated, 5 : 13-16. 


I. RELATION TO THE JEWISH RELIGION, 5 : 17-48. 
1. Continuity, § : 17-20." 
2. Superiority, 5 : 21-48. 
a. In its regard for others’ rights, 5 : 21-26. 
4. In its estimate of purity, 5 : 27-32. 
c. In its estimate of truthfulness, 5 : 33-37. 
d@. In its spirit of meekness, 5 : 38-42. 
é. In its spirit of love, 5 : 43-48. 
II. ITs NATURE, 6 : I-34. 
1. Spiritual, as opposed to external, nominal religion, 6 : 1-18. 
a. Stated, 6:1. 
Illustrated, 6 : 2-18. 
1) Alms, 6 : 2-4. 
2) Prayers, 6 : 5-15. 
3) Fasts, 6 : 16-18. 
2. Sufficient, 6 : 19-34. 
a. Imperishable, 6 : 19-21. 
6. Essential, 6 : 22-25. 
c. Involves all lesser good, 6 : 26-34. 


III, APPLICATION, 7 : I-12. 
This spiritual religion demands : 
1. Charitableness, 7 : 1-5. 
2. Wise use of holy things, 7 : 6. 
3. Prayerfulness, 7 : 7-11. 
4. Ethical perfection, 7 : 12. 
IV. CLOSING APPEAL, 7 : 13-27. 
1. Invitation, 7: 13-14. 
2. Warning against false teachers, 7 : 15-23. 
3. Issues of obedience and disobedience, 7 : 24-27. 


Introduction: Christians congratulated. 
1. Their qualities and privileges ideally expressed. 
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“ Blessed are they whose poverty produces humility of spirit, 
for to them belongs the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are they 
that mourn in penitence and submission, for they are the ones 
whom the Comforter shall comfort. Blessed are the gentle, 
unresisting spirits, for to them shall be fulfilled the Psalmist’s 
words: ‘They shall inherit the land.’ Blessed are they who 
long for the character which God approves, as a starving man 
craves food, for they are they whose longing shall be satisfied. 
Blessed are they who show tenderness to others, for they shall 
be tenderly treated themselves. Blessed are the pure, not with 
the washing of hands and the baptism of the body, but with the 
cleansing of the heart, for they shall see God. Blessed are the 
peace-makers, for they shall be recognized as sons of God, bear- 
ing God’s image. Blessed are they who have been persecuted 
for their conformity to God's requirements, for theirs is a sphere 
of life far removed from that of their persecutors, an everlasting 
kingdom in which they are kings and priests unto God. Blessed 
are you, my disciples, whenever reviled, persecuted, and robbed 
of reputation for my sake ; be glad, yea, sing for joy, for you are 
in fellowship with the holy prophets whose recompense is abund- 
ant on high.” 

2. Aim and scope of their work indicated. 

“You are the world’s salt, its only hope of preservation from 
moral corruption. Hold fast, then, your integrity, for if the salt 
lose its taste, retaining only the appearance of salt, how can you 
restore its saltness? Such salt has no effect, and is fit only for 
rejection and contempt. You are the world’s light, nor can you 
escape your responsibility. A city built on a mountain crest 
cannot be hidden. You do not light a lamp in order to hide it, 
but place it upon a stand that it may light up the whole room. 
Thus freely let your light shine before men, in order that they 
may see your beautiful acts of etnen and give glory to your 
Father who is in heaven.” 


I. Relation of Christianity to the Jewish Religion. 
1. Continuity. 


“Do not think, as some have done, that I came to abolish 
the law or the prophets. I came not to repeal but to fulfill by a 
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perfect obedience ; for I assure you, until the heaven you see 
above you and the earth you feel under your feet, pass away, not 
the dot ofan “i” nor the cross of a “t”’ shall pass from the law until 
all are accomplished. If any man, then, shall disobey one of © 
these smallest commands and teach others so, he shall be counted 
lowest in my kingdom ; but whosoever shall both render and 
teach obedience shall be counted great, for I assure you, unless 
your obedience to the will of God be more complete and spiritual 
than that of the scribes and pharisees, you shall never enter my — 
kingdom.” 
2. Superiority. 

a. In its regard for others’ rights.—‘‘ You have heard as the 
command given to God’s ancient people: ‘Thou shalt not kill, 
and whosoever shall kill shall be liable to prosecution.’ But I 
tell you that anger against a brother man shall make you thus 
liable, and if you call him a rascal you shall be liable to prosecu- 
tion before the supreme court, and if you call him a senseless 
reprobate you shall be liable to the worst punishment possible. 
The rights of your brother are so sacred that were you just 
offering a sacrifice you ought to stop and seek reconciliation 
with one whom you have wronged. If a creditor of yours is 
dragging you to court, acknowledge his right and your wrong. 
Make terms with him on the way, or else, when once he turns 
you over to the court, the law shall justly deal with you to the 
bitter end.” 

b. In its estimate of purity—‘ You have heard the command : 
‘Thou shalt not commit adultery.’ But I tell you that every 
man who looks at a woman that he may feed his lustful desire, 
has already defiled her in his heart. If your eye cause you to 
sin, out with it; if your hand, off with it. Better to lose one 
part than your whole being. Cast out, then, these false desires. 
It was further commanded: ‘If any man put away his wife, let 
him give her a bill of divorcement.’ But I tell you that marriage 
is inviolable, and if a man put away his wife for any cause but 
fornication, he is responsible for the adultery that is involved in 
her second marriage.” 

c. In its estimate of truthfulness.—* Again, you have heard 
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the command: ‘Thou shalt not perjure thyself, but render unto 
the Lord thine oaths.’ But I say unto you, do not swear at all, 
for every oath is really an appeal to God. Swear not by heaven, 
it is God’s throne ; not by earth, it is his footstool ; not toward 
Jerusalem, it is his royal city ; nor even by your head, for you 
cannot change the color of a single hair. Let your speech be 
simple truth, yea for yea, nay for nay. More than this has its 
origin in the father of lies.” ; 

da. In its spirit of meekness.—“ You know the familiar maxim 
of the law: ‘ Eye for eye and tooth for tooth.’ But I tell you, 
restrain your revenge yet more than this. Conquer by meekness. 
If any one hit you on one cheek, shame him by offering the other 
also. If a man will prosecute you to get your coat, give him 
your overcoat also. So in giving and lending, so in any matter. 
Rather than have a bitter, unbrotherly spirit, give up even your 
rights.” 

e. Inits spirit of love.—* Ye have heard it, too, as God’s law: 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy.’ But I tell 
you, love your worst enemies, and plead even for your perse- 
cutors, that you may become in spirit like your Heavenly Father, 
for he causes his sun to shine and his rain to fall on bad men as 
well as good. For if you love those who return your love, and 
are courteous to your friends only, what does that amount to? 
The most irreligious people do as much as that. But you must 
be perfect in love, after the likeness of your Heavenly Father.” 


Il. Mature of Christianity. 
1. Spiritual, as opposed to external, nominal religion. 

a. Stated. 

“Be careful, lest, for the sake of winning their praise, you 
make a display of your religion before men, thus proving its 
falsity and losing all spiritual recompense.” 

6. Illustrated. 

1) In the matter of alms.— Whenever you give, do not 
make a parade about it as the hypocrites do, that they may be 
honored by men. I assure you they have their pay in full when 
men notice them. But in your giving let not even your left hand 
know what your right hand is doing. Let there be no self- 
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gratulation, that your gift may be in secret, bestowed for its own 
sake alone. Then shall He, ane notes every secret act, yom 
Father, honor it and bless you.” 

2) In the matter of prayer.—‘ Whenever you pray, you shall 
not be as the hypocrites. Because they like to stand in the 
churches and public places to pray, that they may be seen by 
men. They have their full pay when men notice them. But 
whenever you pray, let it be a matter between your soul alone 
and God, an exercise suited for the chamber with door fast shut. 
So will the Author and Lover of reality hear and answer. And, 
in the act of prayer, do not mumble over cant repetitions like 
the heathen, who think that prayer. is effective according to its 
length. Your Father knows all your needs before you pray. 
Let your prayer be brief, real. For example: 

‘Our Father, thou who art in the heavens, | 

May thy name be revered as holy, © 

May thy reign on earth be established, ; 

May thy will be done on earth even as it is in heaven. 

Give us to-day the food we need, 

And forgive us our sins, even as we have forgiven those who 
have sinned against us. 

And bring us not into temptation, but deliver us from the 
Evil One.’ 

Exercise, therefore, toward others that’ spirit of forgiveness 
which you desire your Heavenly Father to show toward you, and 
which will make it possible for you to receive the benefits of his 
love.” 

c. In the matter of fasts—‘‘ And, whenever you fast, i: not 
make a show of fasting as the hypocrites do, for they even cover 
their faces with dust and ashes, the ensignia of penitence, that 
they may seem holy to men. They get their full reward in the 
praise of men. But, whenever you fast, let your appearance be 
as usual, that your fast may not be noticeable to men. So shall 
the God of reality be pleased.” 
Sufficient. 

a. Imperishable.—‘ Treasure not up for yourselves riches on 
earth, where moth and rust eat away and thieves break in and 
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steal. But lay up treasures in heaven, where there is no moth, 
no rust, no robber. For, where your treasures are, there will 
be your thought and desire.” 

_ 6, Essential. The only source of light for the body is the 
eye. If, therefore, the vision be clear, the body has abundance 
of light ; but if it be poor, to that extent must the body suffer 
darkness. Even so with the soul. Clear vision gives truth and 
light, corrupt vision gives moral darkness. Choose, then, 
between these two. No man can serve two masters. He must 
belong to one or the other. You cannot serve God and gain. 
But, having chosen God, be not anxious about the earthly treas- 
ures, food, clothes, houses. Man is greater than his environment. 
The God who made the greater can surely provide the less.” 

c. Involves all lesser good.—* Learn a lesson from the birds 
in yonder sky. They do not sow nor reap, and are cared for by 
their Creator. Is not a man worth far more in the eyes of his 
Maker than a bird? Anxiety accomplishes nothing. You can- 


not even add a span to your appointed life. And as for clothing, — 


learn from the lilies, which toil not and spin not ; yet Solomon 
in all his splendor was not so royally dressed. If God so clothes 
the grasses of a day, will he not much more clothe you? Be not 
troubled then, saying: ‘What shall we eat, or drink, or wear ?’ 
for these are things the heathen seek for. Your Heavenly 
Father knows all your outward needs. Give your supreme atten- 
tion, then, to his kingdom and his righteousness, and all necessary 
things shall be added. It is not worth the while to trouble about 
to-morrow, for thus you bear its burden twice.” 

Ill. Application. 

Christianity demands : 

1. Charitableness.—‘“ Set not up yourselves to be judges of 
others, for if you judge others uncharitably, what judgment can 
you expect for yourselves? How also can you help your 
brother if you magnify his faults and minimize your own? Get 
the beam out of your own eye before you try to remove the 
splinter from your brother’s eye.” 

2. Wise use of holy things.—‘‘ On the other hand, there are 
people toward whom severe judgment is all too lenient, who 
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treat religion as some would pearls. You would not take the 
shew-bread from its holy place and cast it out into the street for 
dogs to defile and devour. Neither ought you carelessly to sub- 
ject the holy things of religion to the ridicule of such people. 
No good will be done, while you will suffer needless persecution.” 

3. Prayerfulness.—‘ Ask and its shall be given to you ; seek 
and you shall find; knock and it shall be opened: to you. For 
every one who asks, receives, and he who seeks, finds, and to him 
who knocks, it shall be opened. What man of you would give 
his child a stone when he asked for bread ? Or if he wanted fish, 
a snake? If you, then, evil as you are, understand how to make 
good gifts to your little ones, how much more will your Heavenly 
Father give good things to those who ask him!” 

4. Ethical perfection.—‘' Whatsoever, then, you wish to have 
others do unto you, do unto them, for this sums up the ethics of 
the whole Old Testament religion.” 


IV. Closing Appeal. 


1. Invitation.—‘“ Enter in through the narrow gate which calls 
for self-sacrifice and denial, because spacious is the road that leads 
away to destruction, and it is thronged with travelers ; but nar- 
row is the gate and difficult is the road that leads away unto life, 
and few are the ones who find it.” : 

2. Warning against false teachers.—‘‘ Beware of false teachers, 
who are lambs outwardly but in spirit are wolves. By their fruits 
you can tell them. Do grapes grow on thorn bushes or figs on 
thistles ? Even soa sound tree cannot produce poor fruit, nor 
an unsound tree fair fruit. Such teachers will reap bitter conse- 
quences. Every tree that produces bad fruit must feel the axe 
and the fire. Professions will not avail at the day of judgment. 
What though they say unto me: ‘Master, Master, we were 
inspired teachers, and by thy name cast out demons, and did 
many mighty deeds.’ Then I also will make my profession unto 
them: ‘I never knew you at all. Away from me! ye that work 
lawlessness.’” 

3. Issues of obedience and disobedience.—“ Every one, there- 
fore, who hears my words and lives according to them, shall be 
likened to a far-sighted man who founded his house upon bed- 
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rock. And the tempest broke overhead, and the mountain tor- 
rents rose, and the storm-winds blew and fell upon that house, 
and could not overthrow it. But every one who hears these 
words of mine and obeys them not, shall be like a foolish man 
who founded his house upon the sand. And the tempest broke 
above it, and the mountain-torrents rose, and the storm-winds 
blew and pounded against that house, and it fell—and great, 
indeed, was its fall.” 
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“CHRISTIANITY AND OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM.” 


By W. TAyLor SMITH, 
Exeter, England. 


The unpretentious pamphlet, whose title is given below,” the 
substance of which first appeared in two articles in Neue Jahrbiicher 
fiir deutsche Theologie confirms the impression produced by the 
Einleitung that Dr. Kénig has a better claim than any other living 
theologian to be considered the intellectual and spiritual successor 
of the late Dr. Franz Delitzsch. Like him, a scholar and a 
Christian of the first order, he at the same time commands the 
respect of advanced critics, one of whom has frankly recognized 
his phenomenal erudition, and appeals strongly to all lovers of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The purpose of this word of peace” is 
to show that the criticism of the Old Testament, rightly conducted, 
is not only compatible with Christian faith but is imperatively 
demanded by it. After a short introduction, Dr. Kénig calls 
attention in the first place to the absolute necessity for critical 
operations on the part of the reader of the Old Testament as evi- 
denced by the contents of the book itself. Several pairs of par- 
allel passages representing two or three classes of phenomena 
are singled out as examples. In Leviticus 11:14 we find in our 
present text da’a rendered in the English bible (‘kite,”) but 
in the corresponding passage in Deuteronomy 14:13 we have 
ra’'a (‘‘glede”’). One of these readings must be wrong, so criti- 
cism is inevitable. Again, in 2 Samuel 23 : 36, mention is made 
in a list 6f David’s warriors of “ Igal, the son of Nathan,” but in 
1 Chronicles 11 : 38 the same person is called “ Joel, the brother of 
Nathan.” Here again criticism is obviously necessary. A still 
greater difficulty is presented by the divergent accounts of Saul’s 
first interview with David in the First Book of Samuel. The 
discrepancy is unmistakable, so that here, too, criticism is unavoid- 
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able. Nor is it in narratives alone that difficulties of this kind 

occur. The text of the decalogue as given in Deut. 5: 6-21 

exhibits considerable variation from that found in Exodus 20 : 2- 
17. Which of the two reports gives the original words? Surely 

here also is matter for criticism. After thus demonstrating the 

impossibility of intelligently reading the Hebrew Scriptures with- 

out resorting to criticism, our author asserts in eloquent language 
the substantial unity of the Old Testament and the superficial 

nature of the changes of opinion necessitated by critical methods. 

“No contradictions,” he writes, ‘have been found in the Old 
Testament in reference to the religious and moral prerogatives 
of the legitimate religion of Israel.” The historical character of 
all the foundation pillars of that religion stands unshaken. The 

whole trunk, so to speak, of the intellectual and spiritual quan- 

tity which it represented was in existence from the time of Moses ; 
and the only changes which occurred consisted in the ramification 
of the branches, in the variation of the color of the leaves and 
the amount and quality of the fruit. It is also maintained that 
criticism has removed none of the fundamental elements of 
Israelitish worship. From the time of Moses there was a central 
sanctuary. Nor has it destroyed the belief in a written basis of 
revelation as early as the time of Moses. Ancient Israel was 
never entirely destitute of a literature which was regarded as 
sacred and authoritative. The chapter closes as follows: ‘It 
has therefore been proved that the right criticism of the Old 
Testament has a necessary relation to the faith of the Christian 
because it operates only on account of objectively certain reasons ; 
and that this relation loses even its negatively hostile char- 
acter because right criticism refers only to secondary and tertiary 
elements of the Old Testament.” Dr. Konig then passes to the 
nature, basis, and object of faith as confirmatory of his contention 
for the necessity of Old Testament criticism, The act of faith, 
he maintains, includes the exercise of the judgment. God’s 
grace indeed, gratia praeveniens precedes man at every stage of 
his development, but man is intended to seek and find the pearl 
of truth, and this process involves discrimination. Faith is not 
mysticism or quietism. It is the intelligent act of a being who 
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consciously possesses freedom of choice. The basis of faith 
consists of the original utterances of the heralds of revelation. 
But in order to ascertain in what writings. these utterances are 
deposited, criticism is necessary. The Scriptures must be sep- 
arated from the sacred writings of other religions, such as the 
Koran, and from other literature representing the same faith but 
standing on a lower level, such as the books found only in the 
Greek Bible and usually called the Apocrypha, and the so-called 
Pseudepigrapha. Apropos of the Apocrypha, Dr. Konig devotes 
several pages to a defence of their rejection from the Canon in: 
answer to recent Roman Catholic polemic. Faith is neither 
enthusiasm nor traditionalism, but confidence in the testimony of 
prophets and apostles, and that cannot be ascertained without 
criticism. The analysis of the act of faith and the discussion of 
the basis of faith, therefore, distinctly encourage Old Testament 
criticism. There remains the object of Christian faith, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. What is the bearing of Christ’s recorded teaching on 
the subject? Does it discountenance Old Testament criticism ? 
Dr. Konig’s answer to this momentous question is singularly able 
and suggestive, although it is a little difficult to follow him as to 
some details. After premising his full and solemn recognition of 
Christ as the real Word of God become flesh, he devotes attention 
to three sets of passages which, however, are not held to have equal 
weight: (1) The references to Moses in the words of Christ as 
preserved in the Gospels are considered insufficient to warrant 
the positive assertion that the Lord ascribed the whole Pentateuch 
to Moses. The absence of the name of Moses from the Sermon 
on the Mount just where it might have been expected, and the 
substitution for it of the vague expression, ‘‘them of old time,” 
is a remarkable phenomenon, though it is unsafe to make it the 
basis of a positive conclusion. (2) Another set of passages 
points at “pedagogic consideration” on the part of Christ for 
those round about him. He paid the half shekel, though not 
bound to do so, and though its significance had almost expired. 
He cleansed the Temple, though he was well aware that the 
Temple and its services were doomed. He spoke like others of 
the sunrise and of the smallness of the mustard seed. He said to 
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his disciples, with reference to the Baptist, “If ye are willing to 
receive it—this is Elijah which is to come” (Matt. 11:14). It is 
evident that he kept much that he knew even from those nearest 
him. It is not possible that he may have possessed a fuller 
knowledge than he manifested of the gradual expansion of the 
Mosaic Law and the indirectly Mosaic origin of much of the 
Pentateuch? (3) A third group of passages refers to a theme 
which can only be handled with exceeding reverence. Twice is 
mention made of the growth of Jesus. He is said to have become 
poor for our sakes and to have emptied himself by taking the 
form of a servant. It is not possible that this humiliation may 
have involved temporary loss of some of the knowledge possessed 
in the state of existence prior to the incarnation? This bold 
thought which is put forward with becoming hesitation is illus- 
trated in the appendix by a striking figure. The act of incarna- 
tion is likened to the plunge of some strong swimmer into the 
waves for the purpose of saving a drowning man. As in such a 
case there is a temporary recession of part of the treasures of 
consciousness in the one all absorbing effort, may there not have 
been something analogous in the experience of the Word become 
flesh ? May not a part of Christ’s absolute knowledge have been 
pushed for the time into the background? Many will no doubt 
be startled by this audacious image, but the line of thought 
which it embodies is worthy of careful consideration. The argu- 
ment is conducted throughout calmly and reverently. Fruitful 
hints often very felicitously expressed are freely interspersed ; 
and the author’s amazing stores of learning have enabled him to 
illustrate his positions by many interesting facts and apt quota- 
tions. Taken all in all, this modest little pamphlet (for it com- 
prises less than a hundred pages) is a master-piece of evangelical 
scholarship. Seldom has a work so solid, so eloquent, and so 
devout issued from the pen of a German professor. 


HINDUISM’S POINTS OF CONTACT WITH 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By MERWIN-MARIE SNELL. 


III. THE CREATION. 


Hindus not all pantheists ; oldest sects believed in creation; the Sankhys 
a dualistic atheism; the true Yoga or dualistic theism, most schools based on 
Vedénts ; forms of dualistic monism; purified monism,; modified monism ; 
*‘Saiva philosophies dualistic; Mimdnsds alone orthodox, doctrine of the 
Upanishads; the absolute monism of 'Sankara, the recognitive system a sub- 
jective idealism ; 'Sankara’s school not idealistic ; its resemblance to Thomism ; 
dynamism supported by science—accepted by Catholic, Protestant and Liberal— 
explains Méy4,; Prakriti; 'Sakti; the ’Sdkta schools; the modern Yogis ; 
Day and Night of Brahma, Spencer's similar conception ; Christian theology 
not hostile to it; Orthodox Vedénta develops doctrine of creation ; eternity of 
universe not a fundamental problem, recapitulation. 

Almost all well-informed Occidental students suppose 
that the Hindus are pantheists, and that they believe in the 
eternity of the universe. This is true in a certain sense, and in 
various degrees, of some of the schools of Hindu thought, but by 
no means of all. Only the advaita schools can possibly be called 
pantheistic, and the followers of the Kaivalyadvaita repudiate 
with apparent justice that charge, although they are the very 
ones whom the Western thinkers generally have in view in mak- 
ing it. Their school, the one founded by ’Sankara’carya, is that 
which we are in the habit of considering the orthodox Vedanta, 
and it is much the most numerous branch of the advaita family. 
Its conception is a unique one which, according to the habit of 
mind of the individual adherent, veers between a pure subjective 
idealism and the mystico-scholastic view of absolute and rela- 
tive existence. The philosophical schools which Hindus are in 
the habit of considering the oldest, the Nydya and the Vai’ses- 
hika, believe in the real existence of the outer universe and its 
creation by a personal God exterior to it. This continues to be 
the view of the Nyayikas of Bengal, and also that of the Lin- 
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gaites, and some other ’Saiva dualists of medieval and modern 
times, and a considerable portion of the unsectarian Hindus. 

The doctrine of creation out of nothing does not seem to 
have been explicitly formulated. It is commonly stated that 
Vai’seshikas believe the world to have been constructed out of 
eternally existing atoms, and that all schools of Hindu philoso- 
phy hold to the maxim Ex nthilo nihil fit. But there are native 
scholars who contrast the creation-theory of the Nyaya and 
Vai’seshika with the evolution theory of the Sankhya and Ved- 
anta ; and there is strong reason to believe that the former tend 
to assume a direct creation without preéxisting material. At 
any rate it is certain that they have always considered that the 
universe as we know it, in its organized and functionating state, 
owes its origin to Deity ; God, they say, “sets in motion all 
other causes and is set in motion by none.” Their apologists, 
indeed, were from the beginning in the habit of proving the 
divine existence by the design-argument and other methods 
familiar to Christian philosophers. There have doubtless been 
among them, as among the Vedantins, various minor schools 
which have given different interpretations to the fundamental 
postulates of their system. 

For this theory of the making of the world by a God outside 
of it, the Sankhya philosophy substituted that of a spontaneous 
evolution of nature (grakri#) in the presence of a host of impas- 
sive, eternal spirits (purushas) and for their ultimate benefit. It 
lays stress upon the principle that “nothing can come from 
nothing ” in the vindication of its position against that of the 
Nyayikas (which is a strong confirmation of the view that the 
latter did teach creation out of nothing), and postulates the eter- 
nity of the universe in both its elements. 

The Jainas, also,—who, if they had originated fifteen hundred 
years later than they seem to have done, would have been 
classed as a sect of Hinduism instead of as a separate religion— 
believed in the real and eternal existence of the material uni- 
verse. 

Out of the Sankhya philosophy grew a dualistic theism 
which explicitly asserts the eternity of the soul and of the uni- 
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verse while recognizing a Supreme Being who rules over it. 
This is represented by the Yoga school of Patanjali, the ’Saiva 
proper or orthodox Mahe’svara, and the old Pa’supata of Naku- 
lisa. 

But all of these schools have acted upon and been in turn 
affected by the Brahma Mimansa or Vedanta. Upon this the 
greater part of the developed philosophical systems of the present 
day claim to base themselves. All the schools founded upon the 


Vedanta satras claim to be monistic (advaita) at bottom, how- 


ever dualistic the system which they have actually developed. 

Hence we have the anomaly of a dualistic monism (dvait- 
ddvaita), which was taught by Purna Prajiia or MAdhva, and is 
accepted by the sect which bears his name. The authorship of 
this philosophy has been attributed to Nimbaditya, and it is 
said to be professed by his followers, as well as by the ’Caitan- 
yas of Bengal. 

The Madhva view seems to be that God and the soul are dis- 
‘tinct and eternal, but that the latter exists only in germ within 
the divine essence during the Nights of Brahma, those periodic 
intervals of the disappearance of the universe in which almost all 
Hindus believe. As the Madhvas are distinguished from the 
Ramanujas by the recognition of only two, instead of three, endur- 
ing principles, although some of the best authorities, such as 
the Sarva Dar’sana Sangraha, attribute to them the assertion 
that the material universe is likewise real, it would appear that 
they consider the latter to be only temporarily projected by 
Deity during the periods of its manifestation, and yet that while 
it does exist, it is distinct from him. 

If the Nimbadityas and ’Caitanyas really do belong to the 
Dvaitadvaita school, instead of to the Vi’sishtadvaita, they must 
occupy an intermediate position, asserting with the former the 
non-identity of the soul, and perhaps of the universe, with God, 
during the period of cosmic existence, but alleging that they are 
both merged in him at last. There is evidently some difference 
of opinion, at least among the ’Caitanyas, as Wilson remarks 
that some of the latter admit a final sayujya or sca ats of the 
soul into God, while others deny it. 
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In the Vi’suddhadvaita school (purified monism) of Vallabha- 
’carya we have a system not very dissimilar from the modified 
Dvaitadvaita that we have attributed to the ’Caitanyas and Nim- 
badityas, but more pantheistic in its character. According to it 
the universe is produced by a manifestation, in different degrees, 
of the being (sat), knowledge (’cit), and bliss (4nanda) of God 
In inanimate matter there is amanifestation or evolution of being, 
but a withdrawal or involution of knowledge and bliss ; in sen- 
tient existence there is a partial evolution of the latter, and in the 
higher animals and especially in man a much fuller evolution of 
both knowledge and bliss. This becomes more and more complete 
as we ascend the hierarchies of the angels (gods), but only in 
Vishnu himself, their source and the Supreme and only Deity, 
do the three attributes reach the fulness of their proper infini- 
tude. 

The Vi’sishtadvaita system (modified monism) would appear 
to be the most distinctly pantheistic in theory of any of the 
Hindu systems, since it asserts more categorically than any other 
that everything which exists is a part of God. But such is its 
peculiar doctrine that in practice the system becomes dualistic. 
Its pantheism is, in fact, neutralized by its recognition of a per- 
sonal God distinct from the universe and the soul. God exists 
to all eternity, according to it, in three forms, as I’svara (the 
Lord), the soul, and the universe. 

This was the doctrine of RamAnuja, and it is accepted, not 
only by the sect that bears his name (the ’Sri Vaishnava), but 
also by the Ramanandas and most of the minor Vaishnava sects. 
A comparison has been made between the vi’sishtadvaita and 
dvaitadvaita Vaishnavas on the one hand, and the two great his- 
toric ’Saiva schools, the Pa’supata and orthodox Mahe’svara,— 
which we have already mentioned among the openly dualistic 
schools—on the other. Barth suggests that the Pa’supatas are 
really vi’sishtadvaitins and the orthodox Mahe’svaras dvaitadvai- 
tins. But there is no evidence that either of these ’Saiva schools 
ever pretended to be advaitin, and their real position is probably 
that to which we have assigned them. They represent a fusion 
of Nyayika theism with the Sankhya evolutionism, and at the same 
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time form the connecting link between the acknowledged dualism 
of the Nydyikas and Sankhyikas and the hardly less dualistic 
systems which purport to be Vedantin. 

While all the old systems are still studied, and have a certain 
academic following in something like their original form, it is un- 
questionably true that they all tend to become veddntised. While 
the Nyéya and the Sankhya, with their supplementary systems, 
were largely the products of independent speculation and scien- 
tific research, the Mimansdas, and they alone, profess to base 
themselves upon the Vedas; and the well-nigh universal authority 
which these books enjoy, even among those sects of Hinduism 
that make little or no practical use of them, has naturally told 
powerfully in favor of the philosophy which they sanction. The 
Mimansas are, in fact, the only orthodox philosophies, as they 
alone are based upon revelation (’Sruti); the two Nyayas and 
the two Sankhyas had to purchase recognition as “orthodox” by 
an admission of the authority of the Vedas—that is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the Upanishads, which unquestionably teach, when 
taken as. a whole, a form of the Vedanta. 

The general doctrine of the Upanishads is perhaps best repre- 
sented by the system taught by the Paf’caratras, a sect men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata, who, with the Bhagavatas, sometimes 
identified with them, were the forerunners of the modern Vaish- 
navas. The world was still considered real, and both it and the 
soul were viewed as temporarily distinct from God during the 
period of manifestation, although having sprung from him and 
destined to be ultimately reabsorbed in him again. Even the 
Vedanta sutras will bear an interpretation akin to this, and 
RamAanuja has good claims to be considered a better expositor of 
them than ’Sankara. 

But ’Sankara, who was the chief instrument of the final 
triumph of Hinduism over Buddhism in India, has exercised a 
dominating influence on Hindu thought, so that almost every 
rival system has in course of time become more or less indebted 
to his, and his is properly considered the orthodox philosophy, par 
excellence. The characteristic features of his philosophy are the 
identification of the inner self with Brahman, the one only exist- 
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ing being, impersonal, and devoid of all attributes or qualities ; 
and the assertion that all the universe, including the gods and 
the human body and all human faculties and powers, are the 
product of Maya. 

This much is commonly recognised and understood; but the 
word Maya is translated “illusion,” and it is usually supposed that 
the Vedantin doctrine is idealistic, and that in its view the uni- 
verse has no objective existence. This was certainly the case 
with the Pratyabhijna (recognitive)* school described in the 
Sarva Dar’sana Sangraha, but it would be hardly just to attribute 
it to the Kaivalyadvaita (7. ¢., absolute monism—as ’Sankara’s 
philosophy is sometimes designated to distinguish it from the 
Vaishnava advatta schools) as a whole. In fact, many able and 
scholarly Advaitins of ’Sankara’s school assert that if Maya be 
translated “illusion” the latter word must be taken in a sense 
different from that in which it is ordinarily understood. They 
say, that the universe can neither be asserted to be existent nor 
non-existent. Not existent, for it has no independent entity, and 
is simply a temporary manifestation of the Self-existent ; nor is 
it non-existent, for it is not a mere figment of fancy, but is really 
objective to us. When we look at any object, say a table, we 
instinctively attribute to it absolute existence; that is to say, 
existence of such a kind that if we could imagine everything 
else destroyed it would still remain. Further contemplation, 
however, shows that there is but one absolute Being, of which * 
the universe is no more than a shadow; this it is which is alone 
real, Atman, Brahman, the Eternal One. 

This view is not dissimilar, at bottom, from that of the Tho- 
mists, and of certain more modern types of European thought. 
Aquinas taught that God alone has being in the full and abso- 
lute sense of the word. His existence is necessary and indepen- 
dent; that of creatures is contingent and wholly dependent upon 
him. The withdrawal of the divine energy from any being for 
one instant would reduce it to its original nothingness. 


*By a mistake I named this in my first article (see March number) among the 
dualistic schools, although it is in fact the most monistic of all. It should perhaps 
stand in a separate category, in which the Yoga’cara Buddhism would fall if it came 
within the scope of our discussion. 
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Modern science has furnished the materials for an elucidation 
and development of the scholastic cosmogony, in the dynamic 
theory of the universe. This argues that, since every perceptible 
phenomenon, including matter itself, is reducible to terms of 
force, the universe is, in fact, nothing more nor less than a vast 
plexus of forces. Without mentioning any of the eminent physi- 
cists who hold this view, it may be remarked that the great Jesuit 
mathematician and philosopher, Beyma,— one of the most power- 
ful minds of the nineteenth century, though silenced and buried 
in obscurity by his superiors in the interests of a sterile scholas- 
ticism, to the everlasting disgrace of his society,—built his 
world-system wholly upon this hypothesis. Some of the most 
advanced thinkers of the day, including Le Conte and Martineau, 
—note that the names mentioned represent the three extreme 
angles of Christian thought, Catholicism, Protestantism (in its 
Presbyterian form), and Liberalism—have accepted dynamism 
-in the form of a teleo-dynamic theory which considers the forces 
of nature, including those that constitute matter and spirit, as 
direct and continuous effluxes of the divine Will, so that they 
may be properly remeernnene from one point of view, “the will 
of God in action.” 

Now this is exactly the same as to say that the universe is a pro- 
duct of Maya. That term is used by most of the existing schools 
of Hinduism to signify the creative or directive energy of God. 
This is in accordance with the etymology of the word, which is, 
moreover, constantly used in the oldest Vedic literature in the 
sense of making, forming, or producing. In ’Sankara’s Vedanta 
all creatures considered in their inmost selves are Maya; con- 
sidered as perceptible objects they are the product of Maya. 
Maya is constantly used among Hindus of various schools as a 
synonym for Prakriti on the one hand, and for ’Sakti on the 
other. Prakviti may be roughly defined as Nature considered in 
itself; Maya, as Nature considered in its relation to God ; and 
’Sakti, as God considered in relation to Nature. 

In most of the Hindu sects, both Vaishnava and ’Saiva, there 
is associated with the masculine deity a feminine counterpart, 
spoken of in the popular language as his wife. But the wife or 
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"Sakti of God is usually explained to be his personified desire 
(Jc’chéripa) or active will; in the dualistic sense she is the will 
which shapes and directs the world; but in the Vedanta of 
"Sankara she is the energy which constitutes the perceptible 
universe. 

The Kaivalyadvaita-vadins evidently differ considerably 
among themselves in their way of looking at Maya. The Kabir 
Panthis, and their allied sects, who pretend to belong to this 
school (but who appear to be practically more in touch with the 
Vaishnava advaitins from among whom they sprang), despise 
Maya, whom they strongly personify under the name of Adi 
Bhavani Prakriti, as a spirit of delusion and the authoress of all ill. 
On the other hand, the sanny4sis of Sankara, and a majority of 
his followers, pay her the profoundest veneration as the great 
mother, the source of all existence, as do many of the Vi’sishtad- 
vaitins. 

The ’Saktas, a numerous class of sectaries, all of whom are com- 
monly reckoned among the Kaivalyadvaitins, make the ’Saktis, or 
various manifestations of personified energy, the chief objects 
of their veneration. They venerate a vast hierarchy, the lower 
members of which are included in the higher, and which is 
crowned by Mahadevi or Mahamay4a, who embraces or produces 
everything that exists. Some of the ’Saktas go further still, and 
identify her with Brahman, which introduces a pantheism much 
more explicit than that attributed to the normal Kaivalyadvaita. 

The members of the Yoga Order, who, as a class, follow no 
longer the Yoga of Patanjali, but the eclectic system embodied 
in the Svetasvatara Upanishad and the Bhagavad Gita, which is 
Kaivalyadvaitin, preserve enough of the spirit of Patanjali’s sys- 
tem to practically take for granted the existence of the world, 
and to oppose the illusion of its permanence rather than that of 
its reality ; though they do not appear to venerate, as the sann- 
yasis and the ’Saktas do, the personified Maya as the a 
and material cause of the world. 

A peculiar feature of the Hindu cosmogony, which has been 
several times incidentally referred to in the present article, is the 
notion of an alternating series of manifestations and retractions, 
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or creations and destructions, of the universe, or periods of exis- 
tence and non-existence of it. By the power of Maya, in con- 
junction with Deity, the universe comes into being and lasts 
throughout the “ Day of Brahma ;”’ finally it disappears again, 
and the ineffable Being broods alone in the abyss, with Maya, 
his prolific Will, asleep in his bosom,—and this is the “ Night of 
Brahma.” 

This is akin to Herbert Spencer’s conception of the vast secu- 
lar succession of evolutions and dissolutions, and suggests the 
theological speculations which have from time to time arisen in. 
Christendom as to whether other universes may have existed and - 
have been destroyed before ours came into being. 

Christian theology, preéminently pragmatic as it is, has been 
shy of speculations reaching into remote distances of time and 
space, and has as a rule concerned itself: only with our own uni- 
verse, without either affirming or denying the possibility or proba- 
bility of preceding or succeeding ones. There appears to be 
nothing contrary to any form of the Christian religion in the 
supposition that innumerable universes have existed and been 
destroyed before ours came into being, or will exist after ours 
has come to an end. 

As to the Vedantin conception of Maya, I think enough has 
been said to show that it is in some cases, at least, only another 
way of putting the eminently Christian doctrine that God is the 
one absolute Being ; that all things else are entirely dependent 
upon him, caused and maintained by his will alone, and utterly 
illusive in so far as they appear to us to be permanent, necessary, 
and self-dependent realities. 

The orthodox Vedanta completes the circle of Hindu thought 
by practically reviving the Nyaya pre-supposition of creation out 
of nothing, and elaborating it in a wonderfully subtle way. The 
hypothesis of the production of the universe by the direct will 
of God, without any materials out of which to construct it, is, in 
fact, the doctrine of creation out of nothing in its only conceiva- 
ble philosophic garb. It is by no means pantheistic in its typical 
Vedantin form, for Maya and all its products are there sharply 
distinguished from Brahman. Even those Vedantins who pay 
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divine honors to Mahamay4 do not, with the exception of the 
out-and-out ’Saktas, extend her divinity to all her works ; and 
even where this is done, it can be understood in the same sense 
in which Christians speak of the universe as the garment, the 
symbol, the manifestation, or the revelation of God, and there- 
fore divine by reflection of his divinity. 

It cannot be said that the Sankara VedAntins affirm in any 
sense the eternity of the universe. An eternal series of universes, 
one after the other created and annihilated, is by no means equiva- 
lent to one eternal universe. As above observed, Christianity in 
its most orthodox forms does not deny the creation and destruc- 
tion of other universes, contenting itself with affirmations regard- 
ing that one in which we live. No orthodox Christian could 
possibly deny the eternity of the universe more clearly and 
strenuously than the ’Sankara and his followers do. In this they 
stand nearer the traditional Christian position than any of the 
other Vedanta schools or even the non-Vedantin dualists ; for 
those of the latter who seem to assume the creation out of noth- 
ing have not been in the habit of asserting it so explicitly. The 
chief difference between ’Sankara’s doctrine and that of Chris- 
tian theologians is that the former is more philosophically elabor- 
ated while the latter is simply a settled dictum based on purely 
exegetical and traditional grounds. Here we see a fresh instance 
of the contrast between the philosophical preoccupation of ortho- 
dox Hinduism (the Non-sectarian Vedanta) and the wholly relig- 
ious and practical spirit of Christianity. 

I would, however, venture to suggest that the question of the 
eternity of the universe is not a fundamental one, all the 
demands of religion being fully met by a recognition of its con- 
stant and entire dependence upon the creative power of God. 
And when it is asserted that God is above time, that past and 
present and future are all one to Him, and that time itself is in fact 
a part of creation, it must be remembered that in that case there 
was no “me when the universe did not exist, and thus the prob- 
lem of its eternity is reduced almost to a matter of empty verbi- 
age ; all the more if it be asserted with St. Thomas Aquinas that 
the creative act of God is eternal. This is an aside, but the point 
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is worthy of note, since if the considerations just given are 
really just, one of the great issues between Christian Orthodoxy 
on the one side and many forms of liberalism and paganism on the 
other is thereby obliterated. 

To sum up the results of our examination of the Hindu cos- 
mogonies, it appears that the ancient Nyaya and Vai’seshika 
schools and their modern representatives assume, perhaps without 
directly asserting, a creation out of nothing; ‘that the ’Sankara 
and Yoga, which denied it, have been largely absorbed into 
Ved4ntin schools ; that the ’Saiva and other non-Vedantin dual- 
ists who assert the eternity of the universe, nevertheless, with 
the exception of the few remaining Sankhya and ’Sunya atheists 
(and also of the Jainas, who, however, are not counted as 
Hindus), recognise its absolute dependence upon God and his 
sovereignty over it; that the various: Vaishnava schools that 
hold modified forms of the Vedanta (Vi’sishtadvaita, ’Suddhad- 
vaita and Dvaitadvaita), even when they assert the universe to 
be formed out of the divine essence, or to constitute part of it, 
still distinguish sharply between the soul and the universe on the 
hand and the Divine Personality on the other ; and, finally, that 
the Kaivalyddvaitins (orthodox Vedantins) themselves usually 
teach creation out of nothing —z. ¢., without pre-existing material, 
and not out of the Divine essence—in the most explicit manner. 
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The Bible in the Sunday School. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT IN SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 


By Rev. W. G. FENNELL, 
Meriden, Conn. 


I. The real purpose of Sunday School work. To lead the pupils to a 
knowledge of the essential contents of the Bible, to the end that they may 
become efficient members of Christ's kingdom. In doing this they will find 
moral and spiritual blessing for themselves, they will become forces for right- 
cousness in the community, and will inherit eternal life. 

Il. Some of the difficulties that present themselves in attempting to obtain 
such knowledge as will produce these results: (1) The brief time obtainable 
for covering such a large amount of material. (2) The difficulty of placing 
one’s self in touch with the life and thought of past nations. (3) The fact 
that we have been able to place so little emphasis upon the adequate prepara- 
tion of teachers for so great a responsibility. (4) The want of inclination 
to careful study on the part of pupils. They do not feel the same compul- 
sion as in the secular school, and the heart is not naturally attracted to 
religious truth. 

Ill. Defects in the present system. (1) Want of unity; we have isolated 
facts rather than presented a natural unfolding of the thought. (2) As a 
result the pupil's conception of truth is often narrow and superficial, and 
sometimes entirely false. Instead of trusting the writer’s order, we have 
chosen texts from every writer and formed mosaics of our own design. 
Prejudiced men, assuming this right, have made the Bible teach any doctrine 
or any heresy even that they pleased. (3) In choosing texts or select passages 
we have ignored whole sections of the Bible, and sometimes the very portions 
which were necessary to the interpretation of our favorite passages. In moral 
teachings, as also in doctrine, pupils have often been limited to a narrow 
range. Platitudes have taken the place of broad and inspiring views of truth. 
We have been dealing with the facts of history rather than with the philosophy 
of the facts. (4) The defects are proved by the results. With all the moral- 
izing and doctrinal teaching, we are deplorably lacking in ethical culture, 
while it is rare to find a pupil who has any clear idea of even the vital prin- 
ciples of salvation. 

IV. Other characteristics of an ideal system. (1) Divide the Bible into the 
five great periods, giving one year to each, the following order and division 
is suggested: (a) The Life of Christ, from the Harmony of the Four Gospels. 
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(4) The Early Church, or the Acts and Writings of the Apostles. (c) The 
Beginning of the Jewish Nation, from the Story of Creation to the Settle- 
ment in Canaan. (@) From the Settlement in Canaan to the Glory of the 
Kingdom. (¢) From the Division of the Kingdom to the Return from Cap- 
tivity. A pupil may thus cover the course three times between the ages of 
five and twenty. (2) Let each period tell its own story in its natural order. 
As the beauties of nature or the glory of the heavens must ever appeal to 
man more strongly than the highest representations in art, so let the truth 
itself appeal to the mind of the pupil. We shall have found the ideal system 
when we can lead the pupil to /ive over a given period of history. Interest 
will then be awakened, and all the desired results will follow. To this end, 
subject, incident, or argument must be presented as a whole, with every part 
in logical relationship. One of the greatest needs with the average pupil is 
a careful analysis of the thought. (3) Let the notes of explanation be enliven- 
ing and enlightening, z. ¢., let them place the pupil back in the day in which 
the events belong. Where there is difference of opinion, let two or three of 
the best views be presented, leaving the pupil room for the exercise of his 
own judgment. Let the main purpose be to suggest rather than to limit 
thought. (4) In the several “Inductive” series now in use, I believe we 
have started in the right direction ; following out this line, correcting, develop- 
ing, perfecting, the ideal system will yet be evolved. It is clearly the only 
true way to study the Bible; the only way to awaken interest; it is natural, 
historic, scientific ; by it one catches the same spirit that inspired the writer ; 
it is the only method that honors the Bible as the word of God. By the old 
system we drink after the water has run through the conduit of man’s interpre- 
tation; by the Inductive system one is brought to the fountain itself. 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


THE NEW FOUND TREASURE OF THE TWELFTH 
DYNASTY. 


By JAMES HENRY BREASTED, 
Royal Museum, Berlin. 


Not since the discovery of the royal mummies of the eighteenth dynasty 
at Der el Bahri, which disclosed to nineteenth century curiosity the features 
of Thotmes III. and Rameses II., has there been such a stir in the archeolog- 
ical circles of all Europe, as has been occasioned by the unearthing of the 
treasure of the twelfth dynasty, by Director-General de Morgan, at Dahschour, 
within the last few days. No specimens of the goldsmith’s work of any note, 
older than the eighteenth dynasty have been in the possession of the archzol- 
ogist until this just discovered treasure. The grave robberies, which were 
frequent as far back as the twentieth dynasty (circa 1180-1050 B.C.), have 
stripped all the royal tombs thus far discovered, with the single exception of 
the sarcophagus of queen ‘Ahotep, the mother of Ahmes I. (1530 B.C.), which was 
discovered in 1860. The pyramids of Egypt are dispersed irregularly along 
the west bank of the Nile, from the delta to the border between Upper and 
Lower Egypt, those of Dahschour standing at the upper end of the line, almost 
on the border mentioned. They have long been of uncertain date, and have 
been ascribed to various kings. M.de Morgan’s excavations have shown 
them to belong to the Usertesens of the twelfth dynasty (2000 B. C.). Fruit- 
less attempts had been made to pierce them by other excavators, but the 
accidental discovery of a subterranean passage led M. de Morgan to the 
chamber, which lies fifty feet below the ground level, instead of within the 
pyramid walls, as in other pyramids heretofore opened. In holes let into the 
floor of the tomb, to secrete from thieves, the treasure was found in two lots. 
Its importance in the history of art, the quality of the magnificent workman- 
ship, and the questions which the entire find involves, will be treated in a 
later article. Meantime all that can be given in this hasty notice is a list of 
the articles discovered. The first lot comprises: a breast ornament in mass- 
ive gold, 57 millimeters broad, 48 millimeters high, in the middle, the car- 
touche of Usertesen II. mounted with two hawks bearing the double crown of 
Upper and Lower Egypt; the hieroglyphs cut’\in turquoise, lapis lazuli, and 
cornelian, the entire outer surface being inlaid in the same manner, on the 
back the same signs and ornaments in chased gold ; weight, 3.75 grammes. 
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Six golden cypraea, 37 millimeters long, forming a necklace, without orna- 
ments, 47 grammes. One golden double-bowled shell, 61 millimeters long, 
57 millimeters wide, both sides smooth, 39 grammes. Nine golden double- 
bowled shells, smaller, 17 millimeters long, 14 millimeters wide, together, 
8.75 grammes. Two golden bracelets, 48 millimeters in diameter, 434 milli- 
meters wide, together, 50 grammes. One pair golden bracelets, ornamented 
with mounted stones, and gold overlay alternating with very small cornelians, 
together, 10 grammes, One amethyst scarabzeus, with gold overlay on the 
flat side and engraved with the cartouche of Usertesen III. One amethyst 
scarabeus, without inscription. One emerald scarabzus, without inscrip- 
tion. Three golden ornaments in the form of a knot, one being a lotus 
flower set with stones, 3 grammes. Three gold beads, 0.7 gramme. Three 
golden bracelet clasps, 6.5 grammes. One golden tiger’s claw, with ring, 3.5 
grammes. Three golden earrings, 19 millimeters long, 1.8 grammes. Three 
emerald earrings. One reclining lion, in the style of a sphynx, of the most 
delicate workmanship, 2.25 grammes. One mirror, mounted in silver and 
gold, 9 grammes gold. Numerous beads and, earrings of precious stones. 
Eight small alabaster vases. Entire weight of gold, 220 grammes. 

The second find comprises: one golden necklace clasp, consisting of two 
unfolding lotus flowers ornamented with turquoise, lapis lazuli, and cornelian, 
4.7 grammes. The cartouche of Amenemhat II., cut in open work, and held 
between two warriors hurling an enemy to the ground, and surmounted by the 
sacred vulture, the whole being surrounded by the sacred emblems. One 
golden clasp, 14 millimeters high, 11 millimeters wide, weight 1.4 grammes, 
bearing the cartouche of Usertesen II. cut in open work, which is supported 
by two captives who crouch between two sphinxes, also surmounted by the 
sacred vulture. One amethyst scarabzus, without inscription. One paste 
scarabeus. Five golden lions 18 millimeters long, like those in the first lot, 
18.3 grammes. Seven golden shells 14 millimeters wide, 17 millimeters high, 
15.3 grammes. One golden cypraea, 37 millimeters long, 8.5 grammes. 
Seven golden plates belonging to the previously found bracelets, 40 milli- 
meters long, 20.2 grammes. Seven small golden rectangular clasps, 10 
millimeters long, 4.3 grammes. Eight golden earrings, 21 millimeters long, 
4.6 grammes. One golden tiger’s claw, like the one previously found, 3.6 
grammes. Ten golden double beads, 5.3 grammes. Four flat gold beads, 0.8 
gramme. Five round golden double beads, 3.1 grammes. Thirteen simple 
gold beads, 4.1 grammes. One gold mounted earring of lapis lazuli, 35 milli- 
meters long. One gold mounted earring of braided gold, 35 millimeters 
long, 1.4 grammes. One golden mirror frame, 2.3 fr. Five silver hiero- 
glyphs from some object destroyed by dampness. Seven earrings of lapis 
lazuli, Eight earrings of emerald. Nine earrings of cornelian, each 18 milli- 
meterslong. Eight flat beads, emerald; six cornelian, thirteen lapis lazuli 
Two gilded beads of green paste. Seven beads, cornelian; ten emerald ; 
seven lapis lazuli. Seven beads of different kinds, among which a glass one, 
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Thirteen golden beads, 1.3 grammes, Two silver pin heads. Two hundred 
and forty amethyst beads. 

All the ornaments belong to the monarchs of the twelfth dynasty, and are 
valued at three million francs. It is expected that the royal tomb will shortly 
be discovered, and there is great hope of valuable inscriptions coming to light 
with the opening of the chamber. A letter I have just received from. 
Dahschour states that the publication of the results achieved there will be 
rapidly pushed. 
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Hotes and Opinions. 


Was Hillel the Master of Jesus?—-The question receives an answer from 
Professor B, Pick, Ph.D., D.D., in The Independent for March 29th and April 
5th. The notion that Jesus copied both his teaching and his manner of life 
from the Pharisee Hillel, who lived in the reign of Herod the Great, seems to 
have been introduced by Renan in his Life of Jesus in 1863, where he says: 
“Jesus followed Hillel for the most part. Hillel had given utterance to 
aphorisms, fifty years before, which greatly resembled his own. By his pov- 
erty, endured with humility, by the sweetness of his character, by the oppo- 
sition which he made to the hypocrites and priests, Hillel was the real teacher 
of Jesus, if we may say teacher when speaking of so lofty an originality.” 
And in the following year the Jewish reform-rabbi, Abraham Geiger, wrote : 
“ Jesus was a Pharisee who walked in the paths of Hillel. He never gave 
utterance to a new idea.” This way of depreciating Christ’s person, work, and 
teaching, became a ‘favorite one in certain circles, and was adopted by Graetz, 
Friedlander, and many others. The main ground for this theory is the fact 
that Hillel taught the golden rule, as the talmud reports his words: “That 
which is hateful to thyself, do not do to thy neighbor. This is the whole law, 
and the rest is mere commentary.” In the first place, this narrow, negative 
rule of Hillel is far inferior to the comprehensive, positive precept of Jesus, 
cf. Matt. 7:12. In the second place, the saying is by no means original with 
Hillel. It is found in the Old Testament Apocrypha, ¢. g., in the Book of 
Tobit, 4:75: ‘Do that to no man which thou hatest;” and in Ecclesiasticus, 
31:15: “Judge of the disposition of thy neighbor by thyself.” It is found 
among the sayings of Confucius: ‘‘ What you do not wish done to yourselves, 
do not to others.” And the same teaching was common among the Greek 
philosophers of the fourth century B.C. In many respects Hillel was admi- 
rable ; but some of his teachings were of doubtful morality, his financial 
measure the frosbé#/ was more politic than ingenuous, his seven rules for the 
interpretation of the Mosaic law founded “talmudism, with all its pettiness, 
its perversion of the letter of the Scripture which it professed to worship, and 
its ignorance of the spirit, of which no breath seemed to breathe over its valley 
of dry bones.” Hillel was bound up in the “ traditions of the fathers’ which 
Jesus so unqualifiedly condemned (Mk. 7: 5-9). He was without question, as 
Ewald has said, “‘ the greatest and best of all Pharisees,” but he was far infe- 
rior to the least of the Old Testament prophets; to compare him with Christ 
is sheer blindness or folly, requiring either a consummate effrontery or a total 
paralysis of the critical faculty. An immeasurable distance separates them. 
Hillel's teaching was legalistic, casuistic, and nationally contracted ; that of 
Jesus was tniversally religious, moral, and human. Hillel was not a reformer, 
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and his name is unknown except to scholars. Jesus’ words touched the hearts 
of all men in all ages, and have regenerated the moral life of the world, and 
wrought the mightiest revolution that has ever been witnessed in the world. 


The Human Element in the Bible.— Dr. P.S. Moxom, in the current num- 
ber of the Vew World, says that there must be a human element in the Bible 
if the Bible is to be the medium of divine revelation. Only through the 
human can the divine be known. Revelation is the disclosure of the divine 
nature and will, in terms of human language, experience, and character. The 
Bible is not itself the revelation, but the record of divine revelation in and 
through a certain people peculiarly qualified for this purpose. The worth of 
the record lies in its reality, in the faithfulness with which it records, not mere 
facts of history, or conceptions of physical origins and order, but man’s expe- 
rience of God. The Bible is the reflection of a life in which God was making 
himself known under the limitations of man’s psychological and moral nature. 
The entire body of the Bible is human, but it has a divine soul of meaning 
animating and irradiating it, so that itself, the record of a revelatory process 
in experience, becomes the medium of revelation to men everywhere. With 
all its diversity of authorship, time, place, and literary form, the Bible has a 
marvelous unity and continuity. All the writers grasp the one divine move- 
ment in history for the salvation of men, all apprehend God, all are domin- 
ated by the spiritual interests and ends of human life. They show the char- 
acteristic limitations of knowledge and culture imposed by the age in which 
they wrote ; they purposed not so much to record facts with scientific exact- 
ness, nor even to preserve annals of national life, but to set forth great moral 
and spiritual truths of which fact and story were the symbols or media of 
communication. There are defects in the Bible, from the ideal point of view, 
and they are human. They are characteristic of the time in which the bibli- 
cal writers lived, of the previous training which they received, and of their 
individual temperament. But the humanness of the Bible, as a whole, instead 
of being a defect, is distinctly a merit—it commends to us the revelation which 
the book carries. It is the thorough humanness of the Bible that gives it such 
evident reality, which makes it universally intelligible and attractive. Facts 
disprove the inerrancy of the Scriptures, but the authority of the Bible is not 
thereby destroyed, not even weakened. Indeed, the time is not distant when 
we shall see that the true authority of the Bible over the minds and hearts of 
men will be immeasurably strengthened by the results of the higher criticism, 
often unjustly called the destructive criticism. The authority of the Bible 
does not repose on the men who wrote the Bible, but on the self-evidencing 
spiritual truths which complement the prophetic needs and instincts of the 
human soul. The human element is the body, the form, the letter ; the divine 
element is the mighty, interpreting, and regenerating soul. The humanness 
of the expression gives it reality to the human heart; the divineness of the 
meaning gives it inexhaustible power to enlighten and save the world. 
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The Disciples of Christ not Ignorant Men.—There is a somewhat prevalent 
misunderstanding of the passage, Acts 4:13, where Peter and John are spoken 
of as “ unlearned and ignorant men,” many people supposing that the words 
have the same significance as attaches to them today. But these English 
words do not correctly or adequately convey the thought of the original, and 
it is only one of many points where the revisers failed to revise. The true 
meaning of the passage is brought out by Dr. Tryon Edwards in the Hom#- 
letic Review (March, 1894). The word “unlearned,” he says, had, among 
the Jews, particular reference to the Old Testament Scriptures, and the 
accepted comments and explanations of their teachings as given by the 
scribes—that is, to the scholastic and rabbinical learning of the Jewish teach- 
ers ; and the disciples, not being familiar with all this knowledge, were spoken 
of as “unlearned.” Further, the word here translated ignorant is zdiotat 
(English, idiot), which, in Greek literature, and even in early English litera- 
ture, had a very different meaning, signifying laymen, persons in private sta- 
tion, not holding official place or rank. Homer uses the word in contrast to 
kings ; Herodotus, as distinguished from rulers; Xenophon, as not being 
military officers; Jeremy Taylor says, “ Humility is the duty of great ones 
as well as of idiots ;"—that is, of those high in office, as well as of those in 
lay positions. The plain meaning, then, of Acts 4:13, is: “When they per- 
ceived that Peter and John were not familiar with rabbinical learning, and 
that they were of no recognized or public or official rank, they wondered,” 
etc. So far, Dr. Edwards. There is no reason whatever to think that the 
Apostles had not all of them good educations according to the standard of the 
day; the only thing they lacked educationally was a scholastic rabbinic 
training at Jerusalem, which Jesus himself did not have, and which they were all 
better off without. The attempt to magnify Christianity by minimizing the 
men through whom it was introduced has done violence to the historic facts. 
It is exceedingly doubtful whether there could have been found in Palestine 
another group of men than that gathered by Jesus as competent intellectually, 
spiritually, and socially, for the great work of spreading the Gospel. Their 
writings and recorded addresses are a sufficient evidence of their education 
and intellectual ability. 


The Earnest Expectation of the Creation.—The difficulty in this obscure 
passage, Rom. 8 : 19, lies mainly in the word “creation.” A discussion of its 
meaning is being presented in the Exfository Times (Marchand April). Rev. 
Robert Scott takes a somewhat novel view. Creature is unquestionably used in 
opposition to children or sons of God. These are “in Christ,” and thereby 
become “ new " creatures or constitute a “new” creation. But the mass of 
mankind remain the old creation “in Adam.” Creation seems to us a term 
of pity applied to this mournful multitude, to whom, nevertheless, Paul 
assigns an “ earnest expectation.” Even to this dull hour, millions of pagans 
daily cast heavenward in prayer a wistful and strangely pathetic gaze. The 
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language which Paul uses concerning this ‘creation’ cannot naturally be 
applied to other than human beings. But this interpretation is not the com- 
monly received one, as Rev. George Mackenzie shows. Commentators gen- 
erally regard “ creation " (4¢isis), as synonymous with the whole realm of 
nature, animate and inanimate, excepting man (so Neander, Meyer, Tholuck, 
De Wette, Philippi, Hoffman, Hodge, Alford, Beet, Godet). If Paul had 
wished a term to refer to unregenerate man he would have used the term 
“world” (Aosmos). Further, the hope of attaining to the glory of the children 
of God was left to the “ world” only in so far as it should be converted to 
Christ ; whereas, Paul merely asserts that on the manifestation of that glory 
the “creation " is to be glorified also, without touching on the condition of 
conversion which he would hardly have omitted. The whole passage is 
admittedly figurative and poetic, but it is in harmony with the teaching of 
both Testaments on the subject (cf. Isa. 11 :6-g; Matt. 19:28; Acts 3:21; 
Rev. 21 : 1), as well as with the beliefs and premonitions of science. The only 
serious objection to this view is the fact that it leaves the world of unregener- 
ate men out of account altogether, but all through the chapter the apostle is 
dealing solely with the regenerate—“ them that are in Christ Jesus.” In the 
coming glory and redemption—“ the revelation of the sons of God,” the 
unregenerate, unlike the inferior creation, have neither share nor interest. Dr. 
George Philip argues at length for the view that “ prior to the fall, all nature 
was lovingly obeying the laws impressed upon it by God ;” but that in the fall 
man dragged down with himself the inferior creation, which now needs and 
awaits redemption as truly as he. 


The Book of Enoch and the New Testament.—Dr. Stalker thinks the interest 
of the Book of Enoch lies in its supposed bearing on the life and teaching of 
Christ. Writing in The Thinker (Jan. and Feb. 1894), upon the subject, he 
considers carefully the Messianic passages in the Book of Similitudes, and 
concludes that it is hopeless to build any structure of history or speculation on 
a foundation of this kind. While the possibility of these being anticipations 
of Christian ideas cannot be denied, the probability lies on the opposite side ; 
and at all events the literary condition in which they have come to us makes 
anything like certainty impossible. If in any respect the Book of Enoch may 
be said to form a milestone in the course of development of religious ideas 
between the Old Testament and the New, I should say it is in its teaching 
about the state and the fate of the dead. With this subject we know that the 
human mind was at that period intensely occupied ; and the Book of Enoch 
shows that, working on the hints supplied by the Old Testament, it had 
arrived at conceptions on which He who brought life and immortality to 
light by the Gospel subsequently set His seal. The views of the book are by 
no means consistent throughout ; but, on the whole, its conception of the present 
state of the dead, as well as of the proceedings in the great crisis of the last 
judgment and the issues which will follow, are far nearer than those of the 
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Old Testament to the representations of the New Testament ; and, indeed, 
there is hardly a feature of the New Testament teaching on these subjects, 
with the exception, of course, of the part played by Christ, which cannot be 
matched in the Book of Enoch. On the whole, we shall probably do well 
if, in looking for light upon Christianity from this apocalyptic writing, we do 
not pitch our expectations very high. 


Leprosy.—Dr. A. Einsler, who has since 1867 been in charge of the Lep- 
rosy Hospital in Jerusalem, in the Journal of the German Palestine Society, 
Vol. XVI, No. 4, publishes the results of his investigations as to this dire 
disease. Among these, several points are especially interesting. One of them 
is that leprosy as it now exists in Palestine is an inherited and not a conta-— 
gious disease. In all of these long years he had not found a single case of 
this disease resulting from contagion. Another result is that he has never 
known of a genuine case of leprosy that has been cured. The sickness seems 
to be absolutely incurable. Not a few diseases, however, are called leprosy 
which are not such. These are curable; and the author is inclined to believe 
that many of the New Testament cases reported belonged to this latter class. 
The article deserves the closest attention on the part of New Testament 
students. 


Old Testament Theology.—That a reconstruction of Old Testament theology 
and of the history of Old Testament religion must of a necessity follow upon 
the reconstruction of the literary sources of this theology and religious history 
as currently accepted in critical circles was the most natural thing in the 
world. Considerable detail work and some general summaries in this line 
had already been done, but the recent volume of Smend, Lehrbuch der alt- 
testamentlichen Religions-geschichte, 1893, is probably the most representative 
and typical expression of the positive and reconstructive work of the new 
school that has as yet appeared. Professor Siegfried, of Jena, states that it is 
the first to do entire justice to the historical principle of research and is the 
first to continue in a satisfactory manner the investigation of Vatke of 1835. 

‘According to Smend the religious development in Israel as extracted from 
the proper historical adjustment of Old Testament literature passed through 
three stages. At first Israel was a nomadic people, and its religion corre- 
sponded to this condition. Beside the cultus of demons they began to wor- 
ship Jehovah as a tribal divinity. The forms of work and cultus corresponded 
to this primitive state of civilization and religion, until the change from the 
nomadic to the agricultural condition caused also a change in the religious 
views of the people. This transformation occurred when Israel took posses- 
sion of the Holy Land and is closely connected with the victories that marked 
this conquest. For the time the cultus of Jahveh was current side by side 
with that of Baal, and the two were even at times identified. But the devel- 
opment of Israel into a strong political nation strengthened also the feelings 
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‘of nationality and of Jehovah as the national God who has caused their vic- 
tories. In this way Jehovah began to be set up against Baal. 

This step was accomplished through the influence of the prophets, who 
aim at a complete rejection of Baal and of the Canaanitish religions. But 
this could be accomplished only if Jehovah ceased to be a tribal God, who in 
other respects was only the equal of Baal. Jehovah must become something 
higher and greater. This conviction it was that filled the hearts of the 
prophets of the eighth century. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah recognized in Jehovah 
the God of righteousness. Only a god endowed with ethical qualities could 
be the God of all and as the Holy One. But if Jehovah is holy then ethical 
demands must also be made upon his worshipers, and the more clear it 
appeared that these did not come up to the ethical ideals, it became manifest 
that Jehovah must punish and reject them on this account. The prophets 
mentioned recognized this as necessary for the northern kingdom ; Jeremiah 
did this in the case of Judah. It was necessary that the rejected people 
should become a congregation, a body of true and holy worshipers, before 
the Jehovah religion could be fully established. 

This is the third stage of religious development in Israel. Those who are 
willing to serve Jehovah in truth join together in a covenant. They feel that 
they are the true Israel, the chosen people of God, who stand as a solid body 
over against the entire Gentile world. The ethical programme of Deuteron- 
omy proved to be unsatisfactory and could not bring about a permanent con- 
gregation on a large scale. Ezekiel sought to do this through his Torah. 
Gradually dire necessity and suffering effected this end; a band of true Israel- 
ites fully determined to serve Jehovah according to his will and laws. In 
this way it became fully a legal religion, although. it had not been without 
legal features before. In this way it appears that the fullest development of 
the Law is the end, not the beginning, of the growth of religion and worship 
in Israel. 
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Synopses of Fmportant Articles. 


Das Wort “BERITH” BEI DEN PROPHETEN UND IN DEN KETuBIM. By 
_ PROFESSOR J. J. P. VELETON, JR., in Stade's Zeitschrift fir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, X111., 2, 1893, pp. 245-279. 

A comparison of the Old Testament passages in which the Hebrew term - 
4¢ rith (covenant) occurs, discloses the following facts respecting its meaning 
and usage: Before the time of Jeremiah the word is used only rarely in a 
religious sense. In the Pentateuch it is employed only by the prophetical (J) 
author; and in the prophetical writings only by Hosea. The peculiar use of 
the word in its religious application appears first in the thought of the Deuter- 
onomic school. Deuteronomy speaks of a covenant with the fathers, confirm- 
ing the title to the land of Canaan, a covenant instituted at the time of the 
Exodus, one at Horeb and another on the plains of Moab. The same and 
later books speak of a covenant with Levi and the priests. The covenant 
with David which is to be realized in the future is mentioned (excepting in 
2 Sam. 23 : 35) only in Jeremiah, Chronicles and the Psalms. 

In general, J¢ vith is the regular designation for the friendly relation, 
growing out of Divine favor, which existed between God and certain favored 
men, or between God and the people of Israel. In certain portions of the 
Book of Daniel the whole Jewish religion in its essence is designated by this 
term. In the priestly codex the word is an artificial, theological term, indi- 
cating that arrangement which God has established as a guarantee of his 
gracious treatment of man. Consequently it has here the character of a 
promise on the part of God that cannot be recalled. 

But in its less restricted sense the 4¢7ith represented, on the one hand, the 
promises and agreements of God, and, on the other, certain duties prescribed 
to men. Consequently it was a token of the gracious and kindly presence of 
God, and of the voluntary and unconditional obedience that man must in turn 
offer. While at one time, one side, and again the other side, of this compact 
is especially accented, never are the mutual obligations conceived of as being 
similar in character, or the two parties as standing on a par. The J¢77th was 
given by God. Man could only accept or reject. 


The line of work which this article represents is most welcome to-day, since it is 
fundamental to a clear apprehension of the thought of the Old Testament writers. 
The facts and conclusions presented are doubly valuable, since the idea of the covenant 
plays such an important réle in the development of the Hebrew religion. In the 
treatment of the historical usage of the term the article is most open to criticism. That 
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the religious conception of the covenant is one of the key-notes of the Deuteronomic 
school cannot for a moment be questioned. But that it originated with the writers of 
Jeremiah’s time can hardly be accepted when we find, for example, in Hosea that the 
religious concept of the covenant relation, existing between Jehovah and his people, is 
one of the fundamental ideas that finds expression, not merely in one or two passages, 
that might be questioned, but directly or implicitly in almost every chapter of the book. 
Out of the depths of Hosea’s personal experience the national-religious concept of the 
covenant relation appears to have arisen, while to the age of Jeremiah was left the task 
of adding the individual-religious concept which prepared the way for the denational- 
ization of the covenant idea. C.F. K. 


St. PAUL’s CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY: XII. THE MORAL ENERGY OF 
FaitH. By Proressor A. B. Bruce, D.D., in The Expositor for 
December, 1893. Pp. 432-446. 

It was necessary that Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith be cleared of 
all suspicion with regard to its antinomian tendency. As Paul conceives it, 
faith is ‘‘a mighty principle, possessing a plurality of virtues and capable of — 
doing more things than one.” It avails for all purposes, for the obtainment of 
righteousness in every sense. It is good for all stages of the Christian life, 
good to make us holy as well as to obtain pardon. 

The apostle’s right to place such unbounded confidence in this doctrine of 
faith is expounded in Gal. 5 :6, and 2:20; and in Rom. 6, the exposition is 
resumed and expanded. In the first passage, faith is exhibited as a powerful 
practical force with the highest motive of love, and effecting in the soul right 
conduct of the highest order. That faith is the might and strength of life is true 
not only of the Christians, but of all men. To believe in God is to make love 
the law of life. The boldness in expounding such a conception sprang out of 
his own experience—Paul’s own faith was of this description. 

But is faith alone a workable principle? It is seen too often as mingled 
with legalism or, more incongruously, with vulgar morality. It has been found 
a hard thing to remain standing on the platform of free grace. But one must 
not judge the power of faith from the beginnings of Christian experience, but 
from its maturity. One must judge Paulinism by its author, not by its 
degenerate successors. Faith obviously may lose its power, then it becomes 
a tradition. But the obvious tendency of faith is to produce men who hope 
to rise to heights of moral attainment otherwise inaccessible. The other 
ground for reposing so confidently in the doctrine of faith is the believer's 
union with Christ. No man can, like the Apostle, think of himself as dying, 
rising, and ascending with Christ without being stirred to strenuous effort for 
moral heroism. The man who earnestly believes himself to be a son of God 
must needs try to be Godlike. 

Accordingly, from all that precedes, it is apparent that Paul teaches that 
sanctifying power is inherent in faith; “given faith, Christian sanctity is 
insured as its fruit or natural evolution.” Faith then is the nexus between 
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justification and sanctification, between religion and morality. Some writers 
demur to giving such prominence to the moral energy of faith, and insist that 
justification and regeneration are two distinct divine acts. Baptism is sup- 
posed to be indispensable for the communication of the new life. But it is 
very unlikely that the Apostle should so minimize faith and magnify baptism. 
Even in Rom. 6, he employs baptism in a free poetic way as an aid to 
thought, just as elsewhere he employs the veil of Moses and the allegory of 
Sarah and Hagar. 


These papers of Dr. Bruce are a very clear and impressive presentation of some of 
the essential principles of Paulinism. In his discussion of faith, he seems to put more 
emphasis on its energy and efficacy than was current even among the Reformers. 
Possibly the coloring in Dr. Bruce’s conception of the moral energy of faith is some- 
what too deep, as that of demurring theologians is too light. Cc. E. W. 


HEBREW PROPHECY AND MODERN CRITICISM. By the REv. F. H. Woops, 
in The Expository Times for March, 1894. _ Pp. 256-61. 


Whatever may be said against “pure theology” as an unprogressive 
science, the charge is certainly not true of those auxiliary branches of study 
which throw light on the interpretation of the Bible. For this reason 
Christian Apologetics must take new ground to be in harmony with the spirit 
of the age. This spirit of the age demands above all things consistency and 
is coming to see that all truth is related truth. The recognition of this must 
have an effect upon theology and some have felt driven by it either to refuse 
to treat of theology rather than to treat it on this new principle, or as the 
alternative, to seek to reduce it to the level of all other branches of knowledge 
at the expense of reverence. But is there not another alternative? May we 
not do away with that isolation of religion which makes it unpractical and 
unreal so as to treat it by the same methods as other knowledge so that it 
shall be something that we can think as well as feel, yet at the same time 
regard it with as much of reverence as before. 

The methods of the Christian apologist have changed, and whereas he 
formerly believed himself set to defend clearly cut and well defined truths 
against a definite set of hostile opinions and treated his opponent as a wilful, 
maligner of the truth, he now investigates his own position if haply he may 
find some error there also, and treats those with whom he reasons as also 
seekers after the truth and co-workers with himself. In thus investigating his 
own position, he has come to give a different relative importance to some of 
the principal arguments. 

Among the arguments that have undergone such a change is the special 
argument from prophecy, once one of the most important and convincing; 
for how could the prophecies, which were actually fulfilled in later Hebrew 
history and are successively being fulfilled even down to our time, have been . 
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given otherwise than by special inspiration? But the spirit of the present 
age is in a great measure skeptical of the supernatural, and even Christian 
apologists, while rightly deeming it unscientific to reject the supernatural as 
impossible are disposed to rely but little on it in argument as savoring of 
special pleading and reasoning in a circle. While the apologist therefore 
still uses prophecy as an argument, he lays stress on its ethical rather than 
on its supernatural character. 

The old method of studying the Bible was to assume certain facts about 
the Bible and then study it with these in view. One of these assumptions 
was that the whole of the Old Testament was pervaded by the New, and the 
effect of this was to exalt the Old. But the modern method neither affirms 
nor denies this, but starts out in its investigations free from assumptions ; 
and when by a more accurate study of the Bible and of other branches of 
knowledge connected with it a number of discrepancies have been found, and 
when the study of geology, natural history, and anthropology throw more and 
more doubt upon the scientific accuracy of the Bible, and as a result of it all, 
many parts of it are found to be not up to the standard of absolute truth, the 
way is open for an unbiassed investigation into the method of its composition 
and the sources of its material, questions on which other ancient literatures 
and the monumental records throw considerable light. It then becomes 
possible to recast the history of Israel so as to obtain a natural and intel- 
ligible sequence. 

If in this recasting, it appears that Deuteronomy was in substance a work 
of the time of Josiah and that the Levitical laws of the Mosaic system do not 
appear in operation till the time of Ezra, and the latter part of Isaiah is best 
explained on the assumption of an author living near the close of the exile, 
the critic in assigning these portions such late dates does not do so, because 
he denies the supernatural, z. ¢., the possibility of Moses’ predicting the estab- 
lishment of the monarchy, etc., but because these dates best explain all the 
phenomena in the case. ‘ The Christian, who believes not only in the possi- 
bility of the supernatural but in the actual existence of supernatural facts and 
powers among the Jews, may yet maintain, on perfectly logical grounds, the 
position of the advanced school of biblical criticism.” 

The method of study, which aims to look at an author’s work ‘from 
his own point of view, a method inaugurated by Erasmus but checked by 
the Puritan school, has now come to the front again. The result in 
Bible study is that we are no longer trying to read the New Testament 
back into the Old and to regard the Hebrew prophet as uttering for the 
church of the future, things that probably neither he nor his hearers could 
understand, but we are coming to see him as the spiritual and practical 
adviser of the men of his own time, speaking primarily to them and for them. 
Such a study of the prophet viewed in the historical setting of his own time 
then modifies our conception of prophecy in general, when it is seen (1) “that 
what were previously considered to be predictions of future events fulfilled 
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within the period of Jewish history were in all probability no predictions at 
all,” and (2) “that what were. believed to be simple predictions of a distant 
future have their most natural explanation in the historical events of their 
own time.” 


The article is a clear and interesting presentation of the position, which an 
increasing number of students are coming to take on the nature of the Old Testament 
prophecies, and shows how the new position may be taken without loss of reverence 
for the Scriptures or impairment of their usefulness for spiritual ends. It will not, 
however, satisfy those who are yet unprepared to admit the existence of literary fictions 
in the Bible. D. A. W. 


. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


Sunday-School Work.—We give-below the second half of the outline pre- 
pared for those who are studying the International Lessons of the present six 
months. Upon this outline the questions for the Institute examination, which 
takes place in all parts of the world June 30, will be based. Copies of the 
first half of the outline will be sent to all applying to the Institute. 

Material in Genesis 26-50; Exodus 1-14.—(The references to chapters 
and verses are intentionally omitted in the hope that the student will insert 
them for himself). 

- 1. Inour study we continue an examination of the two main lines of thought 
already pointed out. One of them included a record of three covenants resulting 
in the establishment of three great institutions, namely: the Saddath, the Ordi- 
nance Concerning the Shedding of Blood, and the institution of Circumcision, 
leading up to the covenant with Moses and the giving of the Mosaic law on Mt. 
Sinai. 

In chapters 26-50 the connecting genealogical line is continued with pass- 
ing reference to diverging lines. This is seen in 

(1) The account of Jacob’s marriage, his wives and their maids. 

(2) His return to Canaan. 

(3) The renewal with Jacob of the covenant already made with Adam, 
Noah, and Abraham. : 

(4) The children of Jacob, and the death of Isaac. 

(5) The family history of Esau. 

(6) The settlement of Jacob in Canaan, and later his migration to Egypt. 

(7) His appearance before Pharaoh and his settlement in Egypt. 

(8) Jacob's adoption of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

(9) His final charge to his sons, his death and burial. 

These details of family history furnish the necessary links of connection 
between the events connected with the older covenants made with Adam, 
Noah, and Abraham, and the great revelation which is to be given to Moses, 
when Israel as a nation is ready to receive it. 

2. The second half of the book of Genesis, however, is characterized more 
particularly by the broader prophetic spirit. It is made up, in large measure, 
of narratives, and the evident purpose in the case of each narrative is to teach 
some religious truth. In the first half we have already seen this to be true in 
the prophetic narratives of the garden of Eden, Cain and Abel, the deluge, 
the confusion of tongues, and the early life of Abraham, Jacob and Esau. 
So in the chapters now to be considered, the burden everywhere is the 
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awful consequences of sin, and the narrative everywhere emphasizes. the 
direct divine guidance of Israel's ancestors. Perhaps the most profitable 
exercise for the student will be a study of each of the following topics with a 
view to determining how largely these two ideas are reflected in each story :* 

(1) Jacob's return to his native land. 

(2) The sons of Jacob (The beginning of the twelve tribes). 

(3) Joseph in Egypt. 

(4) Israel in bondage. 

(5) The early life of Moses. 

(6) The institution of the passover. 

(7) The exodus (The beginning of Israel’s national life). 

The questions one may ask himself are: 

(1) What are the facts stated? Is anything more desirable than the ability 
to tell these wonderful stories so as to present simply and clearly their beauty 
and their truth ? 

(2) What lessons do the narratives in each case teach concerning sin ; 
its form, its character, its consequences ? 

(3) What indications are there in each case of the manifestation of God's 
love; of his providential care over those who trust him ? 

(4) What steps are seen to have been taken, as the narrative progresses, in 
the unfolding of the great plan of God for the uplifting of humanity ? 


Summer Schools.—In codperation with the Institute, the following work 
will be conducted during the months of June, July, and August: 

At Chautauqua, N. Y., (July 5-Aug. 16). Professors W. W. Moore, William 
R. Harper, and D. A. McClenahan will offer courses in Hebrew for beginners, 
and for advanced students. Professor Charles Horswell will teach classes in 
New Testament Greek. 

The work in the English Bible will centre about the life of Christ, in 
order that it may be of practical value to Bible teachers during the com- 
ing year when the International Lessons are devoted to that subject. 
Courses in “ Messianic Prophecy” will be given by Professors Harper and 
Moore. The Historical Life of Christ will be taught by Professor Horswell. 
President George S. Burroughs will give a series upon the “ Times of Christ,” 
and Rev. O. C. S. Wallace will discuss the “Teachings of Christ.” 

« The University of Chicago offers a full list of courses in Hebrew, Assyrian, 
New Testament Greek, and the English Bible. The work is divided into two 
terms. During the first term, July 1 to Aug. 10, the following instructors 
will conduct the biblical work: Professor Burnham, Associate Professors 
Price, Goodspeed, Robert F. Harper, Dr. Arnolt, and Mr. Votaw. In the 
second term, Aug. I1 to Sept. 21, courses will be given by Professor 
Harper, Associate Professors Goodspeed, Robert F. Harper, Matthews, and 


* These topics will be found to cover also the first fourteen chapters in Exodus, in 
order that they may correspond to the material of the International Lessons. 
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Drs. Crandall and Arnolt. Allied courses are offered in Ethics and Social 
Science under Professors Dewey and Small. 

At Bay View, Mich.—Rev. H. L. Willett, of Ann Arbor, will teach a 
class in Hebrew. In the English Bible he has chosen for his subjects: 
‘Messianic Prophecy,” and the “ Life of Christ.” 

At Lakeside, Ohio.—Professor Lincoln Hulley, of Bucknell University, 
will give a course in the English Bible, and will also teach a beginning course 
in Hebrew. 

At Crete, Neb.—Dr. Chas. F. Kent, of the University of Chicago, will give 
a course in Prophecy, and at Long Beach, Cal., he will conduct classes in 
Hebrew and the English Bible. 

There will probably be representatives of the Institute at other Assemblies, 
of which definite announcement cannot now be made. 

A Biblical Institute was held at the University in Champaign, Ills., April 
21, 22. President Geo. S. Burroughs, of Wabash College, spoke upon the 
topics : ‘‘ Why should I believe the Bible?” ‘The Jerusalem Church and the 
Hebrew Christians,” ‘The Gentile Church and the Pauline Writings,” 
“New Testament Life and New Testament Literature.” 

Dr. Kent, of the University of Chicago, discussed the question: ‘‘ What 
is the practical value of the Bible to me to-day?” and “ Bible Study in Colleges.” 
He also gave two Bible Studies: “An Ancient Hebrew Love Story,” and 
the “Problem of the Book of Job.” Professor C. M. Moss showed 
“What the Monuments Teach,” and Professor J. D. Bruner presented the 
“Literary Merits of the Bible.” A Symposium, a question box, and good 
music varied the program. Much interest was manifested, the attendance 
increasing from sixty at the first meeting to three hundred at the last. 


Work and Workers. 


THE British Quarterly Review contained some time since an excellent 
paper by the late Bishop of Durham upon Bishop Lightfoot. The paper is 
now issued in book form by Macmillans, with an excellent portrait of Light- 
foot and a prefatory note by Bishop Westcott. It is a remarkable study of a 
remarkable man. 

A MEETING of the International Committee for the arranging of Sunday- 
school lessons for 1896 was held in Philadelphia, March 14th. It was decided 
that the lessons for the first six months should be in the Gospel of Luke, and 
for the last six months in the Old Testament. The report must be submitted 
to the committee in London before it can be adopted and formally announced, 
which will be several months later. : 

TuE Epitors of the BIBLICAL WoRLD have received some manuscripts 
which they deem worthy of publication, but to which the names of the authors 
are not affixed. The articles in question bear the following titles: “The 
Israelite View of Patriotism,” “The Purpose of Christ’s Parabolic Teaching,” 
“The Date and Authorship of Psalm CX.” If this paragraph falls under the 
eye of any of the authors, they are requested to communicate with the 
editors. 

A SERIES of five articles upon ‘‘ The Mosaic Account of Creation in the 
Light of Exegesis and Modern Science” occupies the March number of Zhe 
American Ecclesiastical Review, a Roman Catholic journal. The author is 
Professor J. A. Zahm, of the Notre Dame University, Indiana. The articles, 
written of course from the Romanist standpoint, yet contribute interestingly 
to the discussion. The results of the physical sciences are accepted, and 
Genesis is explained in agreement with them. Much is made by Professor 
Zahm of the interpretations put upon the Genesis creation account by the 
early Church Fathers, who were by no means literalists. 


THE last work of the late Professor Milligan, published since his death, is 
announced by Messrs. T. & T. Clark. It is entitled The Resurrection of the 
Dead, and is in the sphere in which his study and his thought most of all 
loved to dwell. It will be found of equal value, doubtless, with his other use- 
ful writings. It is a strange sadness that mingles with the welcome given a 
posthumous work of a revered scholar whose cycle of contributions to knowl- 
edge has been closed, though not completed. Professor W. F. Moulton has 
written in the March number of the Exfository Times, a biographical sketch 
of Professor Milligan, which js at the same time a tribute of honor and respect 
to the work and the character of this noble scholar. 
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ANOTHER book is soon to be added to Archdeacon Farrar’s long list of 
valuable contributions to the knowledge of Christ and Christianity. The title 
of the work, it is said, will be Zhe Life of Christ in Art. Its object is not to 
give a chapter in the history of art, nor to enter into technical criticism on the 
works of the great masters, but to illustrate the manner in which art reflects 
and expresses the ever-changing phases of Christian opinion on religious sub- 
jects. In other words, he will show how great paintings illustrate both the 
character of the painter and the religious sentiments of the age in which he 
lived. Of course the book will be abundantly provided with illustrations. 
The idea of the work is an attractive one, and Archdeacon Farrar will doubt- 
less elaborate it in a very useful and interesting way. The publishers expect 
to have it ready some time this year. 


RECENT changes in the faculty of the Biblical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago are as follows: Mr. Theophilus H. Root, Tutor in New 
Testament Literature, who was unable to resume his duties in the fall because 
of ill-health, has at last felt obliged to withdraw. The best wishes of his 
friends and associate instructors attend him in his efforts to regain his health. 
Professor Shailer Mathews, the present incumbent of the chair of history in 
Colby University, has accepted an appointment to a University Associate Pro- 
fessorship in New Testament History and Biblical Interpretation. His first 
courses will be given in the Summer Quarter, second term. Dr. Chas. F. 
Kent has been advanced to an Instructorship in Old Testament Literature in 
the Extension Department. Mr. C. W. Votaw has been advanced to a 
University Tutorship in New Testament Literature. 


PERMISSION has been granted by the Sultan, for two years, to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, to excavate in Jerusalem. Twenty-five years ago, when a 
Jirman to the same effect was obtained, the work done by Messrs. Wilson, 
Warren, and others was fruitful of results, There may therefore be high 
- expectations for valuable discoveries in connection with the history of 
Jerusalem. The excavating is to begin at once, and will be under the charge 
of Mr. F. J. Bliss, who has done successful work at Lachish. Mr. Bliss is the 
author of the book A Mound of Many Cities, or Tell el Hesy Excavated, 
referred to in the last issue of the BIBLICAL WORLD as soon to be published 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund. Money will be needed to carry on this 
new work in Jerusalem, and subscriptions therefor may be sent to Professor 
T. F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass., who is the General 
Secretary of the Fund for the United States. A full account of the purpose, 
methods, and organization of this important society was published in the 
BIBLICAL WORLD for November, 1893, pp. 391-3- 


Tue Spring Session of the Chicago Society of Biblical Research was held 
at the University of Chicago on Saturday, March 17th. The first paper was 
presented by Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt on Some Textual Emendations in the New 
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Testament. The passages chosen for elucidation and criticism were mainly in 
the Epistle of James. The second paper was by the late Professor E. C. 
Bissell, D.D.,on The Supposed Documents of Genesis and the Cross-References. 
The purpose was to show that the several portions of Genesis, assigned by the 
analysts to different original documents, were so interdependent by reason 
of cross-references and allusions and supplementations that the material must 
all have come in its present condition from a single author. Professor Brad- 
ley, of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, was selected President of the 
Society for the coming year, and Professor Geo. H. Gilbert was reélected to 
the office of Secretary. It was voted by the Society to have five instead of 
the former three sessions in the season 1894-5, and that one of the meetings 
should be given to a consideration of biblical pedagogics. The Society was 
entertained at dinner by President W. R. Harper of the University. 


THE Council of Mansfield College, Oxford, England, has decided to hold 
a second Summer School this year, last year’s having proved successful and 
useful. The time will be July 16-28, and the place the College at Oxford. 
The School, this summer as last, is ‘“‘ designed to meet the wants of men who 
feel that the ordinary work of the ministry has not allowed them to keep 
abreast of the later inquiries and discussions in the field of Theology in its 
various branches.” The provisional programme includes the following topics : 
(1) Professor H. E. Ryle, three lectures on “ The Influence of Modern Studies 
upon our Conception of Inspiration.” (2) Professor G. A. Smith, D.D., three 
lectures on “The Beginnings of Hebrew Prophecy.” (3) Professor James 
Robertson, D.D., three lectures on ‘‘ The Book of Joel : a Study in Exegesis, 
Criticism, and Prophecy.” (4) Professor T. K. Cheyne, D.D., three lectures 
on “ The Book of Psalms.” (5) Professor W. Sanday, D.D., three lectures on 
“Some Characteristics of the Apostolic Age.” (6) Professor J. Massie, three 
lectures on “ The Present State of New Testament Criticism.” (7) Professor 
A. B. Bruce, D.D., four lectures on “‘ The Historical Foundations of Christi- 
anity: Their Trustworthiness and Their Religious Value.” 


THE new work by Professor A. H. Sayce, D.C.L., LL.D., of Oxford, 
entitled Zhe Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments, was 
awaited with some curiosity and interest. It was known that the book was 
arranged for and was to be published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, London (E. & J. B. Young, New York), and it was therefore 
expected to condemn and: disprove the results of the higher criticism as 
regards the Old Testament. But the book contained a surprise for the public, 
inasmuch as Professor Sayce was found to agree with and adopt not merely 
the methods but also almost entirely the results of the higher criticism. He 
does indeed speak much and vigorously against the higher critics and 
apologists, but he accepts the principles and the conclusions of the more 
moderate higher critics none the less. Professor Driver, of Oxford, has given 
a masterly review of the book in the Contemporary Review for March, in 
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which he states that Professor Sayce and himself are discovered to be in 
almost complete agreement, a situation which certainly no one anticipated. 
Professor Sayce’s main purpose is to show how the study of the monuments 
proves the wide spread of a considerable literary culture, not simply in Egypt 
and Assyria, but in Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, and Arabia also, at a period 
which antedated the exodus by centuries. So that the contents of the Old 
Testament books may have been handed down in writing from those times, 
and it establishes confidence in the records, even though they were not com- 
piled till later, to understand that they were compiled from documents con- 
temporaneous with the history, rather than from an oral tradition extending 

_ over centuries. In other respects this author’s views will hardly be called 
conservative. While affirming the historical trustworthiness of the Old Tes- 
tament history, he rejects the chronology and numerical statements generally, 
finds frequent errors of fact, and thinks Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel untrust- 
worthy. He has introduced in the course of the argument a great deal of 
archzological information which makes the book valuable. It is perhaps the 
best work that Professor Sayce has done, and as an attempt to combine the 
recent historical methods and results with the old ideas of Jewish Scriptures, 
it will receive attention. 


INTRODUCTION to the books of the Bible is a favorite field of investigation 
and book-making at the present time. Not a little literature in this depart- 
,ment is both recent and valuable. Indeed, the most recent literature in this 
department is the most valuable, because so much progress has been made. 
For example, Dr. Driver's Jntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 
and Dr. Weiss’s /ntroduction to the New Testament. Also, the articles upon 
the biblical books in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and the 
new Cambridge Companion to the Bible. And the popular works on the sub- 
ject which have appeared within a few years are almost without number. The 
publishing house of Macmillan & Co. announce now a series of Introductions 
which will cover both Testaments complete in ten volumes. The general 
editor of the series is Professor H. E. Ryle, of Cambridge. The intention is 
to make the introductions scholarly, fully abreast of the latest views. and 
results of criticism, meeting especially the wants of students in the universities 
and seminaries, of the clergy, and of the large number of laymen who are 
interesting themselves in this field of study. The list of the volumes, with 
their respective authors, is‘as follows : (1) Genesis—Joshua, by Professor Ryle 
and Rev. G. T. Chapman, Fellow and Lecturer of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. (2) Judges—Esther, by Rev. G. A. Cooke, Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Rev. H. A. White, Fellow of New College, Oxford. (3) 
Job-Ecclesiastes, by Rev. R. H. Kennet, Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Reader in Syriac to the University. (4) /satah—Ezekiel, by Pro- 
fessor G. A. Smith, Free Church College, Glasgow. (5) Zhe Minor Prophets, 
by Professor Kirkpatrick, University of Cambridge. (6) The Synoptic Gospels, 
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by Professor J. Armitage Robinson, University of Cambridge. (7) The Gos- 
pel according to John, the Epistles of John, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, by 
Rev. A. E. Brooke, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. (8) Zhe Acts of 
the Apostles, and the Epistles of James, I and II Peter, Jude, by Rev. F. H. 
Chase, Principal of the Cambridge Clergy Training School. (9) The Epistles 
of Paul, by Rev. F. Wallis, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and Rev. 
R. S. Parry, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (10) Zhe Revelation of 
John, together with a discussion on Zhe Book of Daniel and later Jewish 


apocalyptic writings, by Rev. W. R. James, Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 


ONE of England’s greatest biblical scholars has been called from his 
important work almost in the prime of his life. Professor William Robertson 
Smith, LL.D., died March 31st, in his forty-eighth year. He wasthe most 
prominent advocate in England of the more recent and extreme views of the 
Old Testament history and literature. His O/d Testament in the Jewish 
Church, published in 1881, The Prophets of Israel, in 1882, and more partic- 
ularly his later Kinshif and Marriage in Early Arabia, in 1885, and his 
Religion of the Semites, in 1889, marked him as a man of the highests scho- 
lastic attainment and of extraordinary ability. His international reputation 
was gained by his contributions upon Old Testament subjects to the ninth 
edition of the Zucyclopedia Britannica. The critical views here expressed 
led the General Assembly of the Free Church in Scotland to institute a trial 
against him for heresy, and in 1881 he was removed from the Professorship of 
Hebrew in the Free Church College at Aberdeen, which he had held since 
1870. Immediately upon his removal from this position he was made one of 
the principal editors of the Britannica. In 1883 he was appointed to a Pro- 
fessorship of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, and it is this chair which 
is left vacant by his death. The amount that he achieved was large and use- 
ful—his published articles and books will continue to be of highest importance 
in their department of investigation. For what he could have achieved had 
further time been given, we must look to other scholars, who will not find it 
easy to complete Professor Smith’s great work. Even if the final results of 
criticism should differ in some respects from this scholar’s conclusions, he will 
yet be found to have contributed abundantly to the ascertainment of the truth. 


AMERICAN Old Testament scholarship has also suffered severe loss during 
the past month in the sudden and unexpected death of Professor Edwin Cone 
Bissell, D.D., LL.D., which took place on April 11th. An acute attack of 
typhoid pneumonia ended fatally after a conflict of three weeks. Dr. Bissell 
was sixty-two years of age. He wasa graduate of Amherst College in the 
class of 1855, and after a short period of study at Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, was graduated from the Union Theological Seminary in 1859. He 
served as colonel in a Massachusetts regiment during the civil war. During 
the period 1864-1880, he was a pastor in San Francisco for five years, for one 
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year in Hawaii, for three years in Massachusetts, then for five years a mis- 
sionary in Austria under the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, and the last year of the period was spent in study at Leipzig. With 
the year 1881 began his special life-work as an Old Testament scholar and 
teacher. He then appointed to the Professorship of Hebrew in the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, a position for which his previous preparation and 
aspiration had fitted him. His main work was done during the eleven years 
that he occupied this chair. Two years ago, in 1892, he accepted an invita- 
tion from McCormick Theological Seminary of Chicago (Presbyterian), to 
become its Professor of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis. Even in 
this short time he had become an essential element in the life and influence of 
this institution, which recognizes and sadly mourns its loss, both personal and 
professional. Dr. Bissell,as is well known, shared with Professor William 
Henry Green, of Princeton Theological Seminary, the distinction of being the 
most prominent and able of American conservative Old Testament scholars. 
He had with much learning and enthusiasm defended the traditional ideas of 
the origin of the Hexateuch, and of Old Testament questions in general. 
Previous to the year 1881 he had published two books, a History of the Origin 
of the Bible, in 1873, and a Commentary on the Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment, in the Lange series, in 1880, a work only surpassed by the more recent 
Wace Commentary. More technical works were published by him while 
occupying the Hartford chair, Zhe Pentateuch, its Origin and Structure, in 
1885, and later a Treatise on Biblical Antiquities, a Practical Hebrew Gram- 
mar, and from his Chicago chair an edition of Genesis, printed in colors to 
exhibit the hypotheses of the hexateuchal analysts. The last work of Pro- 
fessor Bissell, which the biblical scholars of Chicago will hold in revered 
memory, was his paper read immediately preceding his last sickness, before 
the Chicago Society of Biblical Research (referred to in a foregoing paragraph) 
upon his special theme of hexateuchal criticism. A more extended consider- 
ation of his professional career and contributions will be provided in a subse- 
quent issue. 
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The Apocrypha: the Ecclesiastical or deuterocanonical books of the Old Tes- 
tament. Edited with various renderings and readings from the best 
authorities, by the Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A., London : Eyre & Spottiswoode ; 
New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1893. Pages 276, large 8vo. $2. 

Few English Bible readers are acquainted with the Old Testament apoc- 
ryphal books. The discontinuance of their appearance between the lids of 
our Bibles is one of the chief reasons. But the call for easy access to this 
transitional, imitative, curious literature, has brought out some creditable 
works within the past two decades. Both the text with variants and com- 
mentarial translations have been brought within reach of the student. The 
book before us is the latest attempt to popularize the best thoughts of scholar- 
ship on these Inter-biblical works. Mr. Ball has made diligent use of the best 
critical editions of texts, and has made a faithful comparison of the views of 
all the best commentators. The poetical books and portions of books have 
been arranged in rhythmical form by the use of s¢iché or lines. At the bot- 
tom of each page he has given us an ample consensus of the best variant ren- 
derings in commentators and versions, and the variant readings of the most 
reliable manuscripts. The use of figures, letters, and abbreviations in citing 
authorities note at once the sources of the material employed in each case. 

The editor has not simply compiled the information, but has exercised his 

own judgment in deciding between particular renderings and readings. 

While we do not agree with him in all of his decisions, still, so far as we have 

examined, the results given are quite fairand candid. Mr. Ball has given us a 

very complete and satisfactory, popular, yet scholarly, edition of the Apocry- 

pha, putting also on the same page with the translations, the choicest opinions 
of the world’s scholarship. PRICE. 


Versuch einer Reconstellation des Debora-liedes. VoN CARL NIEBUHR. 


The thrilling poem which has been known for three thousand years as the 
Song of Deborah, and which is unquestionably one of the finest as well as the 
oldest examples of the national lyric in literature, was very roughly treated 
during the first two or three hundred years of its history if we are to believe 
its latest critic, the author of this monograph. Its parts got separated, and 
were then wrongly re-arranged. Words and even clauses of no small import- 
ance dropped out so that the significance of the whole was in a: large degree 
lost until it was discovered by the rare critical acumen of Herr Niebuhr. 
Rejecting as utterly erroneous the statements contained in the context of the 
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song he has read the story which the latter embodies in a new light, has taken 
it to pieces and re-arranged and supplemented it in a very wonderful fashion. 
As reconstructed or restored the peem’opens with verse 12: “Awake, awake 
Deborah !” etc. Then come verses 3-6, 8 d, 7, 13,9, 10,11 abc, 8 4, I9, 
11d, 2, 14 ac d, 18,15 ab de, 16-17, 23, 146, 21c, 22, 21 a b, 20, 1$c, 24-31. 
The poem is supposed to have come down to us in a sadly mutilated condition, 
but some of the lacunae have been supplied by our author's unprecedented 
ingenuity. The most striking examples of it are the following three : The 
word “ Shichor” or Nile is added at the end of vs. 10. The beginning of vs. 8 
is altered almost beyond recognition. It runs thus: “ Sisera, king of Egypt, 
had chosen new gods, then there was strife at the gates of Egypt.” The 
second clause of vs. 14 also is metamorphosed: “ To the west of thee, O Ben- 
jamin, and of thy bands, goes up Sisera, king of Egypt.” These daring inser- 
tions are due to an extraordinary theory. Herr Niebuhr had come to the 
conclusion that Sisera cannot have been a Canaanite. His name is said to be 
identical with Sesu-ra the name of one of the kings of Egypt who chose other 
gods, that is, the so-called heretic kings of whom Khuenaten is the most 
famous. He was in Palestine endeavoring to put down a revolt of a section 
of the Hebrews who were led by the people of the town of Daberath, which is 
alluded to in the name Deborah, the world having wrongly supposed for three 
milleniums that Deborah was a woman. Sisera was defeated at the Kishon, 
and murdered by Jael on his way back to his own country. To this theory the 
poem must be made to fit. Asthe present text is without the remotest allusion 
to Egypt or anything Egyptian a few appropriate additions must be duly 
inserted. It is scarcely necessary to remark that the difficulties in the way of 
this theory are simply enormous. It is chronologically, etymologically, and 
historically improbable. It is extremely deplorable that an accomplished 
scholar should have expended so much time and effort on a work which looks 
more like caricature than sober criticism. W. TAYLOR SMITH. 


Die Psalmen Ubersetzt. Von E. Kaurzscu. 

This neat little volume, the text of which has been substantially reprinted 
from the German translation of the Old Testament under the editorship of 
Professor Kautzsch, the former half volume of which was issued in 1892, will 
be very acceptable to students, as it supplies, in a very cheap and handy form, 
a new rendering of the Psalter by one of the most accomplished of living 
Hebraists. It is really far more than a translation. It contains much of the 
material for a commentary. A large amount of information is conveyed by a 
set of symbols appended to the psalms themselves. Attention is called to the 
numerous deviations from the Massoretic text by the signs. * ‘ * The inser- 
tion of words necessary to complete the sense is indicated by brackets. A 
row of dots marks a passage as unintelligible in the present condition of the 
text. Unfortunately a lacuna is noted by the same symbol. ' Words, or clauses, 
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or sentences held to be later interpolations are printed in smaller type. Foot 
notes are added referring to musical expressions such as “selah” and other 
traditional statements, to the passages noted as obscure, and to other phen- 
omena in the Psalms. The last twenty-five pages are composed of an exceed- 
ingly useful collection of critical notes on the critical alterations of the text. 
To the hard-pressed student this part of the book will be invaluable. The 
number of passages pronounced untranslatable by Professor Kautzsch is very 
large. Amongst them are the following: 8: 1c, 12:6 (in a furnace on the 
earth), 12:8, 17:4, 17:14 @ 6, 22:16¢c, 22:296 and 30a, 29:7 (cleaveth 
flames of fire), 49 : 54, 136, 14cd, 18, and 76:10. The famous clause in 2: 12 
rendered in the English Bible “kiss the son” is included because the Aramaic 
“bar” is considered to present an insurmountable difficulty. In the revision 
of the text Professor Kautzsch has of course made ample use of the labors of 
Gratz, Cheyne, Néldeke, Baethgen, and others. Four examples are all our 
space admits. In 45 :6 the words “O God” are regarded after Néldeke as a 
marginal note by an oversensitive reader who thought it blasphemous for any 
but God to be addressed as reigning forever. In 110:3 instead of “in the 
beauty of holiness” the reading of Symmachus and Jerome is preferred “ on 
the holy mountains.” In 137 : 5 the emendation of Gratz “may my right hand 
shrivel up” has been adopted. On 138:2 it is suggested that the difficult 
clause rendered after the Massoretic text ‘thou hast magnified thy word 
above all thy name” would yield good sense if “ thy name" were put before 
“all thy word” so that the whole ran “thou hast magnified thy name above 
thy every promise.” As the translation aims in the first line at the exact 
reproduction of the original it is of necessity somewhat deficient at times in 
grace and smoothness. It is needless to say that it is highly suggestive. 
W. TAYLOR SMITH. 


Christ’s Acted Parables: A study of the Miracles. By Rev. N.S. BuRToN, 
D.D. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1893. 
During Dr. Burton’s long career as an educator and a pastor, occasional 
contributions to periodicals on biblical and educational topics have attracted 
the attention of thoughtful readers. This little volume shows scholarly study 
of scripture as well as a pastor’s skill in practical exposition. There are thirty- 
four short chapters. They treat of our Lord’s thirty-five recorded miracles in 
their supposed historical sequence. Each receives separate treatment except 
the raising of Jairus’s daughter, and the healing of the woman who touched 
the hem of Jesus’ garment, the discussions of these two being blended together, 
as is the case in the gospel narrative itself. 
We have noted, as excellent specimens of the author’s method of treat- 
ment, the following chapters: II. Care of the nobleman’s son; VI. The 
” first leper cured by Jesus; on p.76, “to save unto the uttermost,” is applied 
in a sense which does not quite belong to it in the original; XX. The 
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Syro-Pheenician woman’s daughter; and XXXII. The fruitless fig-tree 
withered. 

Dr. Burton treats of the miracles as “a series of progressive lessons.” 
They are revelations of truth through the symbolism of outward action. And 
further, they are not only separate object lessons, each a parable expressing 
spiritual truth by action, but as a series they form a progressive revelation. 
The later miracles presuppose the earlier, and show an advance upon them in 
being fuller or higher disclosures of the significance of Christ’s person and his 
prophetic mission. 

Whether a sound historical exegesis will consent to adopt this law of pro- 
gressive manifestation in the interpretation of every case may well be ques- 
tioned. Indeed, Dr. Burton himself does not claim for it so vigorous an appli- 
cation. In chap. xxxiii., however, the remarks on healing of a wounded 
enemy, as an instance of adaptation “to the spiritual progress of his pupils,” 
carry the application a little farther than we should prefer to venture. Still, 
the law itself is, as Dr. Burton maintains, entitled to distinct recognition and 
emphasis. 

These studies of the miracles have grasped and illustrated a truth which 
has been too generally overlooked, both by the older dogmatism and the 
newer criticism, a truth regarding which John’s gospel is a clear and explicit 
teacher. The miracle is neither an argumentative fact, with a value chiefly 
evidential, nor an idealized fact, useful only asanallegory. ‘ This beginning 
of his signs,’’ John writes concerning the miracle of the created wine, “ did 
Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested his glory.” It is evident that to 
John’s mind their “ glory” did not lie in the dynamic character merely. They 
were displays not merely of power, but of moral beauty and truth. In the 
words of the title above, they were “ acted parables.” 

The book keeps closely to its aim throughout ; its style is chaste and lucid ; 
without parade of learning it is evidently based on discriminating knowledge 
of the subject. It will help many readers to a better understanding of the 


* miracles of Jesus. W. A. S. 


The Variorum Teacher’s Edition of the Holy Bible: with various renderings 
and readings from the best authorities ; and the aids to the student of the 
Holy Bible. Edited by the Rev. Professors T. K. CHEYNE, S. R. 
DRIVER, and W. Sanpay, of Oxford. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode ; 
New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1893. Large 8vo. 


We hail with delight every real contribution to the apparatus of the Bible 
student. One of the most significant and encouraging signs of the future tri- 
umphs of the gospel is the large number of profound biblical scholars who 
are employing their time in popularizing the best results of sacred learning. 
Some of these results are gathered up and condensed into the brief, clear, and 
meaty models of essays found in the helps appended to the best teacher’s 
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Bibles. This condensing process has been applied also to the opinions of 
commentators and textual critics. It has brought their best thoughts and 
results and set them down before the ordinary Bible student. 

This “ Variorum Teacher's Bible,” is the resultant of twenty years’ devel- 
opment of “ The Teachers’ Bible.” Observation and experience have joined 
hands to make this the most complete book for the reader or student of the 
Scriptures. In 1877-79 its enterprising publishers issued several articles by 
prominent biblical scholars in the form of an appendix. In 1880 these were 
added to the Variorum Reference Bible, and together they were named “ The 
Variorum Teacher's Bible.” In 1890 the same was issued in bourgeois type, 
large octavo. Since that time the book has been brought down to date, both 
in its notes and its aid-articles. The text of the Bible is the Authorized Ver- 
sion (1611) with some slight variations in form ; at the bottom of each page 
are given (1) variants in renderings where the A. V. does not fairly represent 
the original. Here we find throughout the Old Testament the opinions, and 
the best at that, of ninety commentators, and the renderings, where variant, 
of fourteen different versions including the Revised of 1885. In the New 
Testament forty-four modern and fifteen ancient commentators are quoted in 
foot-notes ; in addition to these we are referred in all to renderings in twenty- 
three MSS.; also to those of all the prominent critical editions of the New 
Testament. (2) Variations in readings are given where the text used by the 
A. V. is supposed to have been incorrect or doubtful. Use is made here of 
more than one hundred and fifty different authorities, as a basis for a new 
translation. While we should occasionally dissent from a conjectural read- 
ing, the large majority of cases meet with our approval. These focalized 
opinions and readings make the body of the work immensely valuable, both 
to the scholar and the daily Bible reader. ; 

“‘ The Aids,” bound up between the same lids, are very full for the 200 
pages of space they fill, Among their writers are Professors H. B. Swete, C. 
H. H. Wright, W. Sanday, T. K. Cheyne, and A. H. Sayce; and Drs. Stan- 
ley Leathes, S. G. Green, R. B. Girdlestone, J. Stainer, Tristram, also Messrs. 
Madden and Boscawen. A glossary of Bible words and names, an index of 
person, places, and subjects, (16,000 references), concordance (40,000 refer- 
ences), and colored maps from recent surveys with a new-plan index complete 
this valuable book. 1650 pages on so fine a paper that they fill just one and 
one-half inches in thickness. It is both a model book and a model piece of 
book-making. PRICE. 


Students’ New Testament Hand-book. By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1893. Large 8vo. pp. 9+160. 

This book will be cordially welcomed by a large number alike of students 

and of teachers of the New Testament. It is divided into two parts. Part I. 
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treats of the Field of New Testament Study ; Part II., of Commentaries on 

the New Testament. The field of New Testament study includes: The Lan- 

guage of the New Testament; Text of the New Testament; History of the 
New Testament Canon; Criticism of thé Canon; Environment or Setting and 
Illustration of the New Testament. Each of these main topics is divided into 
subordinate divisions ; the problems of these sub-topics are briefly stated, and 
then a list of the important works treating of them is given. The exhibit of 
the literature takes, in several instances, the form of an outline history of the 
discussion of the problem with brief characterizations of the most important 
works, and brief statements of the present status of the problem or of the 
results already reached. Part II. is treated in a similar manner, except that 
by the elimination of the historical element and the arrangement of the liter- 
ature apparently in the order of importance rather than in that of age, it is 
reduced to a classified list of commentaries, with occasional characterizations 
of the works named. This plan is certainly a most excellent one. To all 
except, perhaps, the most thoroughly equipped New Testament scholars, such 
an exposition of the different departments of New Testament study, show- 
ing their relation to one another, stating the chief problems in each depart- 
ment, and outlining the history of their discussion, is very enlightening and 
helpful. It may be questioned whether Part II. would not better have been 
treated simply as a subdivision of Part I., codrdinate with “Environment,” 
“History of Exegesis,” etc. The interpretation of the New Testament and 
the presentation of the results in commentaries certainly belongs to the field 
of New Testament study, and its exclusion seems calculated slightly to con- 
fuse the mind of the young student. One could wish also that Dr. Vincent 
had seen fit to recognize the Biblical Theology of the New Testament as 
belonging to the field of New Testament study, and to have made it Division 
VIII. of his book. 

The catalogue of literature under the successive divisions and subdivisions 
of the subject, gives the book a value in large part distinct from that referred 
to above as involved in its exhibit of the field of study. In general this por- 
tion of the work seems also to have been done with thoroughness and good 
judgment. That there should be differences of judgment concerning the 
books proper to be included in such lists is inevitable ; that in a work involv- 
ing such laborious detail there should be occasional errors is scarcely less so. 
If we point out a few such errors now, and later, perhaps, publish a fuller list 
of corrections and additions, this is not with a view to depreciating the value 
of the work done, but only to supplementing it in some small measure. On 
page 7 it is stated that one part of Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance has 
been issued. Part II. appeared before the publication of the Hand-book, per- 
haps not before the plates of the early pages were cast, and Part III. has since 
been issued. On page 7 Westcott is referred to as the author of the article, 
“Language of the New Testament,” in Hackett and Abbot’s Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible. The article of that title is by Professor James Hadley. 
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Westcott’s article is under the head of “New Testament,” part IV. treating 
of the language of the New Testament. On page 7 the reference to Alex- 
ander Roberts should have been to the revised edition of his book published 
in 1888 under the title, ‘Greek the Language of Christ and His Apostles.” 
On page 7 the reference to Fr. Delitzsch should certainly have included his 
later announcement of a different opinion on the question referred to, as made 
in the preface to his Hebrew New Testament, fifth ed., Leipzig, 1883. Under 
this head, the Aramaic dialect and its influence on later Greek, ought cer- 
tainly to have been added the noteworthy discussion by Emil Kautzsch in the 
Introduction to his Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramaischen, 1884. (An English 
translation of this introduction by Professor C. R. Brown was published in 
Hebraica, Oct., 1884) ; and also to the essay of Ad. Neubauer, on the Dialects 
spoken in Palestine in the time of Christ, in Studia Biblica, Vol. I., Oxford, 
1885. On page 13 reference is made to Westcott’s article on the Vulgate in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, which appears in that work, however, not 
under that title, but as a subdivision of the article entitled Versions. It is a 
surprise to find here no reference to Wordsworth and White, Novum Testa- 
mentum Latine, Oxford, 1887, or to Wordsworth, White and Sanday, Old 
Latin Biblical Texts, Oxford, 1888. Crutwell’s Literary History of Early 
Christianity, which is mentioned on page 34, might suitably have been inserted 
also on page 15 under the head of Patristic Biography, Bibliography, etc. 
The statement on page 26 that Tischendorf’s Prolegomena ‘“‘ were prepared 
after his death by C. R. Gregory and Ezra Abbot,” is rather misleading, since 
Abbot shared in the preparation of the first volume only, and the third has 
not yet appeared. The monographs of Raabe and Hennecke on Aristides, in 
Gebhardt and Harnack’s Texte und Untersuchungen, should doubtless be men- 
tioned on page 34 in any subsequent edition, though Hennecke probably 
appeared too late to be incorporated in this edition. The literature on the 
Muratonian canon on page 37 might be easily increased, and ought certainly 
to include the facsimile edition of Tregelles, Oxford, 1867. On page 61, 
Badham’s Formation of the Gospels, second edition, London, 1892, would 
seem to be of sufficient importance to call for mention, especially as his far 
less important essay on the Peter fragment is mentioned on page 45. The 
value of all the bibliographical work would have been increased if the place 
and date of publication of the works referred to had been uniformly stated. 
The book is beautifully printed, yet there are occasional errors in proof 
reading, and some infelicities in the choice of type. Of the former we note 
“the omission of the second initial in Professor Gildersleeve’s name on page 34 
(it is correct on page 35); “christliche” for “christliches” on page 40, second 
line; “Mr.” for “M.” on page 44, eighth line; on page 60, last line, “2d 
edition” for “sixth edition.” Of the latter a conspicuous instance appears on 
pages 34 and 37, where for a principal heading a type is used which is less 
prominent than the subordinate heading that follows, and is identical with 
the material under the preceding section. Its character as a heading is com- 
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pletely hidden, and the reader is not a little hindered in his attempt to follow 
the order of topics. 

But all these are minor and comparatively unimportant defects of a very 
valuable book, for which New Testament students will return sincere thanks 
to Dr. Vincent. E. D.B. 


The New Testament and Its Writers, being an Introduction to the Books of 
the New Testament. By Rev. J. A. M’CLymont, B.D. New York: A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co., 1893. Pp. 288. Price, 3s. 6d. 


This work is an expansion of a much smaller book published some time 
ago by the same author under the same title. The original was one of a series 
of guild and Bible class text-books issued for use in Scotland, and was highly 
commended as well as widely introduced. All who used the earlier edition, 
and those who now for the first time make the acquaintance of the book, will 
heartily approve of Mr. M’Clymont’s further work upon the volume. The 
frontispiece extends over six pages, two of them presenting a good map of the 
Roman Empire in New Testament times, the other four showing fac-simile 


- specimens of the oldest and most interesting New Testament manuscripts. 


The first chapter, introductory, discusses the name, language, contents, manu- 
scripts, versions, the canon, textual criticism. Chapter two treats of the gos- 
pels collectively, their name, nature, authenticity, origin, diversity, and har- 
mony. Thereafter each book of the New Testament is taken up, in the order 
of our canon, and discussed as to its authorship, readers, date and place of 
composition, character and contents. The position throughout is that of 
scholarly conservatism. The Synoptic Gospels and Acts are all placed before 
70 A.D., the Fourth Gospel 85-90 A. D., the Pastoral Epistles 67-68 A.D., 
James 44-49 A.D., First Peter 64-65 A..D., Second Peter 69-70 A. D., and 
Revelation about 96 A.D. With reference to the date of the Revelation the 
author says: “There is now a growing conviction that the theory which dates 
the composition of the book before the destruction of Jerusalem must be 
abandoned, and that the persecution referred to is not that which took place at 
Rome in the reign of Nero, but the sufferings inflicted on Christians at a later 
date, in the provinces, especially in Asia Minor, when they refused to worship 
the Emperor and Roma.” This is the date for which Professor Ramsay has 
argued in his recent work, although modern scholars had come to an unusual 
agreement for the early date (69-70 A.D.) A reversal of present judgment 
may be at hand, but the question involves so many matters that it needs 
extended discussion. All of the disputed books are held by the author to be 
the work of their traditional authors, except that Hebrews is not directly Pauline. 
The Epistle to the Galatians is put immediately before the Epistle to the 
Romans, and the Philippian Epistle immediately after it, with dates 57, 58 and 
61 respectively. This arrangement, as regards Philippians, was suggested by 
Bishop Lightfoot and has found some acceptance, but the arguments from 
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‘style and situation on which it rests are faced by counter arguments which 
make it as yet quite unnecessary to abandon the common opinion regarding 
its position as the latest of the Imprisonment-Epistles. 

There are two ways of writing an Introduction to the New Testament. 
First, to give an elaborate criticism of current views and to present therewith 
an original construction or interpretation of the facts involved, based upon 
one’s individual scholarship—such as Weiss’s Introduction ; second, to give a 
summary of the facts about the New Testament already agreed upon, and a 
conspectus of the varying views upon important disputed points, with an indi- 
cation of how the consensus of scholarship decides them—such as Gloag’s 
Introductions. To the latter class belongs Mr. M’Clymont’s volume, and in. 
style and manner of treatment it reminds one of Dr. Gloag’s works, though 
of course it is brief and elementary in comparison. Without pretense of inde- 
pendent scholarship, it is a simple, sound, good, attractive popular Introduc- 
tion, to be favorably compared with the somewhat similar works of Dods, 
Farrar, Kerr, and others. 

Cc. W. V. 


The Parables of Our Lord. Series of Bible Class Primers. By Professor S. D. 
F, SaLmonD, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Imported by Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1893. Pp. 122. Price, 25 cents. 


Many of the volumes in this series of Bible Class Primers are of first-rate 
scholarship, and are very useful to the Bible student and teacher, for example, 
The Kings of Israel, by Rev. W. Walker ; The Historical Connection between 
the Old and the New Testaments, by Professor John Skinner; The Life of St. 
John and The Life of Paul, by Dr. P. J. Gloag; and The Life of the Apostle 
Peter and The Life of Christ, by Professor S. D. F. Salmond, who is also the 
author of this last Primer, Zhe Parables of Our Lord, The design of the series 
is an excellent one: to furnish unpretentious and simple but sound and true 
helps to the study of the Bible. They would be found useful in every Sunday 
school and Bible class. There is nothing so good for the great majority of 
Sunday school people whose only diet at present is lesson leaves and quarter- 
lies, through which they can never arrive at an idea of unity or an historical 
sense in the lives of the biblical personages and narratives. Let such become 
familiar with the Bible Class Primers, and with these also may be classed the 
Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools, imported by Macmillan & Co., of New 
York. 

Professor Salmond’s volume on Zhe Parables of Our Lord is a plain, truth- 
ful, charming presentation of Christ’s parables and their meaning. The intro- 
ductory chapter contains a discussion of the meaning of the word “ Parable,” 
its use in teaching previous to Christ’s time, the reasons why he adopted it, 
the characteristics which he gave to the parable, the several groups of Christ’s 
parables, and the principles and aids to the interpretation of them. The 
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author finds no logical or topical grouping for the parables satisfactory, and 
so arranges them chronologically into three groups, the Early, Intermediate 
4 and Late Groups, or those of the First, Second and Third Periods. The 
j method of treatment is a paragraph descriptive of the parable, its character, 
circumstances, and so forth, followed by a paragraph which gives the “scope” 
or application and significance of the parable. Certain of them receive more 
extended discussion. Thirty-one in all are presented in the volume. Of 
course Professor Salmond’s Primer does not supersede, it does not even take 
the place of, the larger works upon the same subject, Trench’s On the Para- 
bles, Bruce’s Parabolic Teaching of Christ, and others, but it is of equal value 
with these as far as it goes, and it will be much more widely read and studied 
because its size is not formidable but attractive to the general Bible student 
and Sunday school worker. 


Cw. V. 


The Psalms (Expositor’s Bible). By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Vol. II., 
Psalms XXXIX.-LXXXIX. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son., 1893. 
Pages 503. Price $1.50. 

This is the thirty-fifth volume of this valuable series of expositions, written 
by almost as many eminent biblical scholars of Great Britain and America. 
One year ago, Dr. Maclaren gave us his first volume on the Psalms covering 
numbers I.-XXXVIII. This was accorded a warm welcome among all 
biblical and especially homiletical students of the scriptures, because of its 
critical basis, its warm Christian sympathy, its lucid presentation of the chief 
truth in each passage, its strong appeal to the reader and listener, and its 
application to the questions of the day. The originality of statement and the 
epigrammatic mode of expression made the work popular from its appearance. 
This new volume follows close in the tracks of the first as to plan and method of 
treatment. It exhibits considerable critical skill in the handling of the Hebrew 
text. The author is slow to make prominent use of conjectural emendations, 
or to alter readings already authorized by manuscripts and versions. The 
questions of date and authorship are treated with candor and prevailingly with 
good judgment. Cheyne’s positions are not left unnoticed, but receive the 
respectful treatment which they deserve. Dr. Maclaren is conservative in his 
assumptions, methods and conclusions, though by no means impervious to the 
best light already thrown on the Psalter. 

A good specimen of his method of treatment is that of the seventy-second 
psalm. He first gives us a new translation in which there are several very 
happy expressions, ¢. g., ‘‘may he come down like rain upon the mown 
pasture” (vs. 6a), “may there be abundance of corn in the earth on the top of 
the mountains! may its fruit rustle like Lebanon!” Following this is a 
statement of the views of the leading commentators and writers, including 
Cheyne, with such objections as appear to him pertinent. The writer then 
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states his position in a few words and proceeds at once to the elucidation of 
the several verses before him. In many respects it is a model discourse. 
There is no superfluity of words, no speculation without ample basis, but a 
real, genuine expository sermon such as every psalm could produce at the 
hands of the critico-spiritual student and scholar. We commend these 
volumes of Dr. Maclaren to the rising ministry both for the careful study they 
reveal, and for the immense practical use to which they are put. This kind 
of discourse, this method of treating the Bible will be the pulpit method of 
the future. It feeds the preacher and satisfies the spiritual needs of the 
masses. PRICE. 
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